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33d ANNIVERSARY ECONOMY FEATURES 


If you can't have the best due to economy reasons, then choose the next to the best— 


Our 1956 catalog available to all law enforcers. odates the Camera, Film Holder 





SEVEN LARGE 2 OZ. JARS OF POWER-PACKING FINGER PRINT POWDER IN A STURDY 
CARRYING CASE... $8.50 


Speaking of limited budgets, note the price for these Sirchie Super brand of 7 colors of finger print powders 
in an attrctive carrying case for the hand or brief case. Next to the Sirchie Hi-fi Volcano brand powders, the 
Super Seven economy powders are guaranteed to be as good or better than any brand on the market. Catalog 
No. X1441 Search Super Seven Powder Kit. 














Finger Print Laboratories - Berlin, N. J., U.S.A. 


Largest in the World 


The Sturdy X92! Case Accom 


Write for your copy. _ Batteries, Powders, Lifter 
rushes, etc. 


SIRCHIE MODEL X al See a 
FINGER PRINT CAMERA $86.50 


(Negative Size 2!/4 x 31/4) 


X921 SIRCHIE CARRYING CASE 
$11.50 


(No Sales to Dealers) 


Your Name or Department Stamped in 
Gold on Camera or Case Free—If Desired. 


EACH MODEL X FINGER PRINT 
CAMERA EQUIPPED WITH: 


Anastigmat Coated Lens 
(American make) 
Ground Glass Viewing Frame 


1 Cut Film Holder 

2 Search Long-life Batteries 

1 Light-on Indicator 

| Box 2!/4 x 3'/, Film (25 sheets) 





We are able to manufacture a quality finger print camera at this extremely low price be- 
cause of a tremendous quantity of lenses which we recently had optically ground at 3 
great savings. We gladly pass on this savings to you, since it is our 33d anniversary. 

As manufacturers of the famous SEARCH line of finger print and evidence cameras for the 
past 25 years, we guarantee the same workmanship and precision in the construction of the 
Model X Camera as you would get when purchasing one of our higher priced units. 

Manufactured only by Sirchie Finger Print Laboratories, Berlin, N. J. (formerly of Philadel- 
phia). 


THE FAMOUS SEARCH 
MODEL A FINGER PRINT 
AND EVIDENCE CAMERA 


The only camera capable of deliver- 
ing perfect photo evidence without 
reflections and hot spots. Works on 
A.C. and batteries. Uses 2!/4 x 3'/ 
and 3!/, x 4!/, film or film pack. Au- 
tomatic in performance. Simple, sharp 
and clear. Price complete $138.00. 





SINR CHINE 


First in Criminal Research Oldest in the Nation 
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This is the light that you’ve asked for — smaller than the regular Beacon Ray 
and larger than the Fireball. It combines suggestions made by police and high- 
way patrol officials from all parts of the country. 


Four lenses rotate about a 100 watt prefocused lamp concentrating the light into 
four intensive beams. All parts are base mounted to permit easy inspection and 
relamping. Lens mount and socket are in no way attached to the dome so that 
focus is maintained despite shock or vibration. The Model 15 mounts magneti- 
cally and plugs into cigarette lighter socket. Model 15A is for permanent roof 
mounting. Write for bulletin No. 20 today. 


FEDERAL &iC:.| 





8706 S. State St., Chicago 19, Ill. 











protecting the public... 
enforcing the laws... 





The importance of law enforcement is being appreciated 
more and more by a public that expects protection to keep 
pace with the growing number of vehicles. The proper 
combination of realistic laws, strict enforcement, and mod- 
ern equipment to help police and the courts do their jobs is 
an intelligent approach to the ever-increasing problem. 


The Electro-Matic® Radar Speed Meter has become an 
indispensable instrument for both engineering and enforce- 
ment. It is used for speed studies to help establish up-to- 


date speed limits. Used for speed law enforcement, it 
provides a means of detecting and controlling speeders 
without hazard to pursuing officer or motorists. Accuracy 
and simplicity of usage are but two factors that have won 
the Electro-Matic Radar Speed Meter public, judicial, and 


legislative approval. 


To discover how speed laws can be realistically established, 


and scientifically enforced, write for Bulletin R-112. 


AUTOMATIC SIGNAL DIVISION 


EASTERN INDUSTRIES, INC. NORWALK e CONNECTICUT 
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IN CASE YOU’RE TRAFFIC 
MINDED. Original articles and 
timely information about our 
Number 1 problem. See page 


43. 


POLYGRAPH AND _ INTER- 
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ments, new techniques, pro- 
cedures, and related subjects 
concerned with interrogation. 
See page 38. 
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Law enforcement photography 
is assuming a more important 
role, day-by-day, in the ever- 
increasing complexity of police 
work. “Just a picture” is not 
enough. Also see the fine article 
on page 22 entitled: “Where 
Do We Stand With Our Law 
Enforcement Photography?” 
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the most unobtrusive 
“assistant you can 


have—and the 


most versatile! 


WALKIE-RECORDALL 
BRIEFCASE-CONFERENCE-RECORDER 


SELF-POWERED LIGHTWEIGHT 


It's rapidly becoming one of the NECESSARY 
working tools of the LAW ENFORCEMENT 
AGENT 


HERE’S WHY 


RECORDS VOICE UNDETECTED. . . 60 FEET AWAY 
ENCLOSED IN ITS OWN BRIEFCASE OR SEPARATE 
EQUALIZES ALL VOICES . . . NEAR AND FAR 
SCREENS OUT INTERFERING NOISES—ELECTRONICALLY 
RECORDS TELEPHONE CONVERSATIONS 

INDEXES AND LOGS INSTANTLY, ACCURATELY 
RECORDING CONTINUITY: Up to 12 HRS. & to 4 HRS. 
UNALTERABLE RECORDINGS AT ONLY 3c PER HOUR 
AUTOMATIC “START-STOP” BY VOICE-ACTUATION 
Eliminates supervision and recording of silent periods. Recording starts 
as soon as voice or signal comes through the mike or phone and stops 
within 6 to 8 seconds after voice or signal ceases. Noiseless. Operates 


in closed briefcase. May be disconnected at will. Optional Item "VC," 
price $90.00. 





Model CC 


Price $450.00 


Includes hand-lapel Microphone; built-in Loudspeaker; manual "Start- 
Stop"; "Go-Back"; Indexer; high-fidelity Jack for earphones or external 
loudspeaker; Provision for Monitoring; Speed, Volume and Tone Con- 
trols. Continuity: 1'/2 hours on each side of recording belt (SC, 50- 
lot for $10.00). Equipped with handle for carrying. May be slung from 
shoulder with an easy-to-attach shoulder strap. Weight: 8 Ibs. in- 
cluding self-contained standard dry batteries (Flashlight cells last 150 
work-hours, "B" battery lasts 350 work-hours). Operates from self-con- 
tained batteries and/or optional powerpack for 110 Volts A.C. 


For complete bulletin CP including 4-hour recorder and optional attachments write to 


MILES REPRODUCER CO., INC., DEPT. CP 
812 Broadway, New York 3, N. Y., Tel. SPring 7-7670 





Model CCB 


Price $465.75 


Same as Model CC 
except that unit and 
microphone are con. 
cealed in briefcase; 


WHEREVER YOU GO 


Cells Office 
Courtroom Home Car Plane 
Interrogation-Room Scene of accident or crime 


NO WIRES . . . NO PLUGS 
No connecting to cigarette lighter, inverter or converter 


IT’S AN ELECTRONIC ASSISTANT—LIGHT AND PORTABLE 


Unobtrusively takes down every word and intonation. 
Hi-Fi. No obvious microphone to restrain informants 
from speaking freely. 


ACCEPTABLE AS EVIDENCE IN COURT 


Walkie-Recordall is the only conference recorder that 
produces a permanent unalterable sound record. Non- 
magnetic. Cannot be accidentally or otherwise erased. 


PROVISION FOR DICTATING IN NOISY PLACES 


To adapt this Conference Recorder for dictating in 
noisy places, an optional built-in provision permits the 
exclusion of everything except the voice spoken or 
whispered close to the mike—in office, field, car, train 
or plane. Optional Item EJL—Price $10.00 


ORIGINAL RECORDINGS NEED NO TRANSCRIBING 


Recording belts (Sonabands) are compact, identifiable, 
mailable and easy-to-file for permanent future refer 
ence. Slip “On-Off” in a jiffy. Indexer facilitates com- 
pilation of case histories accumulated at intervals. 
Immediate and accurate location for playback or for 
adding subsequent recordings—without rewinding. 
While transcription facilities are incorporated in the 
same unit, the inexpensive permanent file of original 
recordings may dispense with need for transcribing ... 
a huge saving of clerical time. 


INDOORS—OUTDOORS 
Field Train 


® TELEPHONE * REPORTS 

¢ STATEMENTS e LECTURES 

‘© HEARINGS * DICTATION 

e DEPOSITIONS ¢ INTERVIEWS 

© INVESTIGATIONS * CONFERENCES 
¢ INTERROGATION © TRAINING 
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Epitor’s Note: Inspector Ashenhust 
began his police career August 1, 1920, 
with the Dallas Police Department. 
Prior to promotion to the rank of In- 
spector, he was Administrative Assistant 
to the Chief of Police and had served 
in all branches of the service. At the 
time of graduation at the FBI National 
Academy, he was President of his class. 
In addition to his other duties, he is Sec- 
retary-Treasurer of the Texas Po.ice 
AssociaTIoNn and Chairman of its Public 
Relations Committee, Associate Editor 
of the Texas Po.ice JourNAL, and Sec- 
retary-Treasurer of the FBI NaTIONAL 
AcADEMY ASSOCIATES OF TEXxas. Inspec- 
tor Ashenhust served as Sergeant of In- 
fantry in World War I, and Lieutenant 
Colonel in the same branch of the serv- 
ice during World War II. He is the au- 
thor of numerous articles on police sub- 
jects; one book of war verse, THe Mixt- 
TA Marcues, published during World 
War II; and the book, Potice AND THE 
PeopLe, which has just been released 
by Charles C Thomas, Publisher. 


\\ LL officers of this depart- 

A ment are public relations of- 
ficers.” This remark has been made 
thousands of times. It is being re- 
peated today from coast to coast and 
will be repeated tomorrow. Instruc- 
tors in police schools, police adminis- 
trators speaking before civic clubs, 
writers in various fields make this 
statement constantly. 

Often it is prefaced by an addi- 
tional statement, “We do not have a 
public relations officer as such, but 

’ Have we heard these words 
sO many times, have we repeated 
them so often that for many of us 
they have obscured the real picture? 

I would not belittle the part the 
individual patrolman plays in the 
total public relations program. Defi- 
nitely he has a major role to play. 

But when the administrators of 
our police departments shrug off a 
vital part of their duty, that of head- 
ing up a realistic public relations 








Address: Inspector Paul H. Ashenhust, 
Dallas Police Department, Dallas, Texas. 


By Paul H. Ashenhust 


program, with the parroted phrase— 
“All of our men are public relations 
officers,” and then serenely disregard 
the many facets of police public rela- 
tions they are doing a disservice to 
their people and their department. 
Policy and procedure do not start 
with the patrolman and trickle up to 
the chief. Policy is set at the top. 
Procedures are approved and dis- 
seminated by the chief of police, the 
man who has the responsibility for 
the operation of the department. 


TRAINING IS NOT ENOUGH 


Certainly, the subjects, public re- 
lations and human relations, are now 
included in the curriculum of our 
modern police training academies. 
Good courses are taught. But they 
are taught for the recipient of the in- 
struction, the police recruit. He is 
taught public relations as the subject 
applies to his job. I am sure that in 
most police schools every effort is 
made to impress upon his mind that 
he is, in a sense a public relations 
officer, that he represents his depart- 
ment in the eyes of the public, and 
that the reputation of the depart- 
ment is in his hands. 

In some departments, no doubt, 
the public relations training still con- 
sists of one or more lectures on cour- 
tesy and the instructors and adminis- 
trators are satisfied that their depart- 
ment is well trained in public rela- 
tions. 

Yet all of us know that in business 
it is necessary to plan our operations, 
our programs. The public relations 
programs for American Airlines, the 
Southern Pacific Railroad, or other 
great organizations which offer a 
service to the public do not consist 
alone in giving a glorified courtesy 
course to the lower echelon of em- 
ployees. Much more is required. In 
war there is one objective, victory. 
Results are what count. Hours and 
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Police Public Relations 


days and months of careful planning 
must precede the action undertaken 
in the field. All available resources 
are used. The Infantry soldier (the 
patrolman) is supported by other ef- 
forts. 


A COMPLETE PROGRAM 
IS NECESSARY 


In the police field we must have a 
program for public relations. It must 
be a planned program. It is not 
enough that the patrolman is capa- 
ble, courteous and helpful. All of this 
is necessary, but we must have some- 
thing else. 

Even though we give our recruits 
the very best training as to their 
duties, they are not taught public re- 
lations from the management level. 
Few of our police administrators 
have had either training or experi- 
ence in public relations. 

In our conventions and confer- 
ences we frequently have a good 
man in the public relations field ad- 
dress us. But as a rule his talk is 
made up of generalities. He tries to 
sell us on the value of public rela- 
tions and usually does a good job of 
it, but he does not get around to the 
practical application of his plan to 
the police department. He is usually 
long on generalities but short on de- 
tails. He shows the assembled chiefs 
a beautiful picture, but does not 
show them how to mix the colors and 
bring out the high lights. Each chief 
is left to pain his own picture and 
after the first few ineffectual efforts 
he often leaves the project until a 
more appropriate time. 

Public Support Is Necessary 

We need the support of the peo- 
ple, and support is much more than 
just half-hearted approval. We must 
break through the wall of apathy, of 
indifference, with which we are 
faced. 

In a recent hard-hitting speech be- 





Police Officers assisting handicapped 
man to upper deck of picnic pavilion at 


Fair Park. 


fore the International Association of 
Auto Theft Investigators, in Los An- 
geles, Chief William H. Parker said, 
“It is only proper that those of you 
who are assigned to special tasks 
should concentrate upon those tasks 
and learn all that you can about 
them. You almost 
your entire interest to the particular 
responsibilities that have been placed 
upon you. But the police administra- 
tor must be conscious of all the spe- 
cialized activities that are going on 
in his service, and, also, the over-all 
relationship of his organization in 
law enforcement, generally, to con- 
temporary society.” 


should devote 


The chief of police cannot be sim- 
ply a good training man, or a good 
traffic man, or a good investigator. 
He must be a good administrator and 
must be cognizant of the over-all pic- 
ture, where the strength is in his de- 
partment and where the weaknesses 
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are. He must give due attention to 
training and to traffic and to crime. 
He must recognize the needs of his 
department and must strive con- 
stantly to overcome the weaknesses 
and secure the men, the equipment 
and the facilities to do a first-class 
job of serving the people of his com- 
munity. 

To get money or men or equip- 
ment he must have the support of 
the people, of the civic leaders and 
of the press. He must make them 
know and understand his problems. 
He must interest them in the prob- 
lems of his department and finally 
he must get their active and enthusi- 
astic support for his efforts. 

If I may again refer to Chief Park- 
ers speech, when speaking of the in- 
crease in crime and the position in 
which the police find themselves in 
dealing with it, he repeatedly 
stressed that we must bring this 
knowledge to the people. With Chief 
Parker I believe that “we in law en- 
forcement have a patriotic duty to 


get this message across to the Ameri- 
can people.” 

We must make the people aware 
of crime. They must see it as a men- 
ace to our American way of life. And 
they must be shown that this danger 
is near, that it is local. We must sell 
them on our ability, our integrity, 
and on our needs. 


Start Within the Department 


And if we are going to even hope 
for success we must show them that 
we have cleaned house. We must get 
rid of any men in the profession who 
will not or cannot do a good police 
job. We have no place for drones 
and idlers in the ranks nor for petty 
politics in the top brackets. We must 
hire men on the basis of character 
and ability, and not on the basis 0 
how they voted. We must finish with 
graft and brutality. 

But when we have done all 


. all 
these things the story of the past will 
linger on for awhile. So we must, by 
every means at our command, show 
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to the people we serve that our 


house is clean, our work is good and 
we must have their support. True we 
will deal with apathy and indiffer- 
ence. And when we find ourselves up 
against such a stone wall we must 
bring up some battering rams and 
drive through. We must shatter this 
attitude of smug complacency and 
indifference. 

How? By writing, by making pub- 
lic speeches, by appealing to the 
press for support. But above all we 
must do it by deserving the confi- 
dence and active support of the pub- 
lic and by convincing the people 
that organized crime can be de- 
stoyed and local crime reduced. 
This all requires action. It requires 
work. It requires public relations of 
the highest order. 

In a book by the writer, Police and 
the People, which is just off the 
press, there are many ways in which 
enterprising police administrators 
from throughout the country are 
tackling, or failing to tackle the prob- 
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lems of public relations, employee 
relations, human relations, race re- 
lations and press relations. These 
fields are vital if we are to achieve 
the victory. We must learn all we 
can about them and then apply our 
knowledge. 

Today the police profession is 
young, but it is thriving and vigor- 
ous, and it is building a sound foun- 
dation for a great future. In order to 
attain greatness it must have the sup- 
port of the public. To gain that sup- 
port we must first have the respect of 
our people. How are we to gain this 
respect? How are we to secure this 
support? The answer is, of course, by 
serving the public in a manner to 
merit respect and support. 


WE MUST BE DESERVING 

As police officers we are constantly 
in the eye of the public, and the pub- 
lic has a critical eye. All people 
must be fully informed regarding the 
police, the service rendered and the 
improvements made: otherwise, the 











Motorcycle Officers leading parade in 
downtown Dallas. 

citizen will misjudge the department. 
A segment of the population has a 
deep-seated dislike for the police. 
Unless positive action is taken to 
change this attitude and prevent its 
spread, it may influence a majority 
of our citizenship. 

The method we use, and which is 
used by many other groups, organi- 
zations and businesses is called pub- 
lic relations. From a police stand- 
point, public relations is the proper 
acts and attitudes of the police to 
bring a satisfactory employee-em- 
ployer relationship. A police public 
relations program requires the con- 
stant effort of every member of the 
department to create in the people a 
state of mind favorable to the police. 
Such a program is neither a drive nor 
a campaign, but rather an integral 
part of normal departmental pro- 
cedure. 

To be successful such a program 
must be planned. Each officer and 
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Chief C. F. Hansson (Dallas, Texas) presents an award to Patrolman Bob Hud- 
dleston for his outstanding contribution in the field of traffic safety. One thousand 
persons witnessed this ceremony. 


employee has a place in such a plan. 
Therefore, in our planning we must 
first consider training. An informed 
employee is certainly to be preferred 
to one who is uninformed. New em- 
ployees need orientation. In our re- 
cruit training program we must teach 
public relations. And we must con- 
stantly offer refresher courses in pub- 
lic relations by holding in-service 
schools for the effort to maintain 
good public relations must be con- 
tinuous. 

Good public relations is not some- 
thing which once possessed can be 
placed on a shelf or in a file cabinet 
or safe and be forgotten. It is not 
something which can be put on and 
taken off, or stopped and started. It 
is not something to be worn only on 


Sundays and holidays. Public rela- 
tions is a twenty-four hour a day job. 
Public good will is retained only by 
constant attention. The relations be- 
tween a police department and the 
public which it serves are either 
good or bad. It is essential that this 
relationship be good. 

Positive steps must be taken to 
gain and maintain active public sup- 
port. The department must have the 
facilities and personnel to do a good 
job. Whether it gets the necessary 
taxes to work with depends upon the 
public. The citizen stands in the po- 
sition of boss. He is management. He 
can build a good plant, buy the best 
equipment to operate it, and hire 
good men, or he can do just the op- 
posite. 


SOMEONE MUST BE 
RESPONSIBLE! 


Good public relations will do more 
to insure adequate financial support 
for the police than any other thing. 
Without such support, the result wil] 
be a second rate police force. Un. 
fortunately many of our departments 
have not yet recognized the need for 
a public relations program or, if 
they have, they have believed the 
did not have the personnel and the 
finances to carry out a good pro- 
gram. Therefore, no one is assigned 
to public relations and no one except 
the chief has the responsibility for 
carrying out such a program. Even 
in some good departments no long 
range plans are made and no definite 
program followed. In these cases the 
chief, or in a few cases some other 
supervisory officer, is assigned to 
handle anything that comes up in 
addition to his regular duties. 

As one chief of police in Wiscon- 
sin expressed it, “We do not have a 
public relations officer, but the chief 
and commanding officers fill that ca- 
pacity whenever possible.” and an- 
other chief of police in North Caro- 
lina stated bluntly, “We have no 
public relations officer.” A survey of 
conditions in this department indi- 
cates that a good public relations of- 
ficer is needed to reach the citizens 
of that city and bring about working 
conditions more nearly up to the 
standard existing elsewhere. 

A police department in Pennsyl- 
vania, in process of reorganization, 
recognizes the need for public rela 
tions. Some steps are being taken 
which no doubt will be improved 
upon as time passes. “In the past, 
says the chief of police, “we have 
had normally only a very informal 
arrangement on the handling of pub- 
lic relations. We do not have a pub 
lic relations bureau or anyone 
charged with that duty.” 

Nevertheless, selected command: 
ing officers have been designated to 
handle certain phases of public rela- 
tions and procedures have been set 
up within the department recogniz- 
ing outstanding work. Plans are i 
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the formative stage which should in- 
sure better public relations. A group 
of speakers have been assigned to 
handle speaking engagements before 
civic groups. Plans are being made 
to expand public relations activities. 

A large highly trained staff of pub- 
lic relations experts is not required 
for a police department. Methods 
can be employed by even the small 
departments which are well worth- 


while. 
Memphis, Tennessee 


In Memphis, Tennessee, police 
public relations and departmental 
employee relationship is a function 
of all commanding officers. Both, 
however, are one of the responsibili- 
ties of the director of personnel as 
set out in the rules of the depart- 
ment. Among other duties, he 

1. Shall be responsible for the ad- 
ministration of all police personnel 
matters, as follows: (a) Improve- 
ment of conditions of service and 
welfare of the officers. 

2. Shall evaluate public opinions 
and attitudes in reference to the pol- 
icies, methods, or procedures; and 
personnel of the department; advise 
with the chief of police with regard 
to the public relations aspect of new 
or revised departmental programs, 
policies, procedures and _ activities; 
plan and carry on informational ac- 
tivities to keep the public informed 
on police activities; furnish staff su- 
pervision of all police activities that 
influence public support. 


Omaha, Nebraska 


Omaha, Nebraska, too, employs a 
system which might work success- 
fully in many departments. They do 
not have a public relations officer, as 
such, but they have a liaison officer 
who performs many public relations 
functions. He coordinates depart- 
mental work, assists with the police 
training program and serves as pub- 
licity officer. He makes some public 
appearances and coordinates depart- 
mental efforts in this respect with 
news agencies. 

What determines the attitude of 
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Chief C. F. Hansson (Dallas, Texas) presents the department’s highest award, 
the Police Medal of Honor, to Patrol Sergeant George John at the annual awards 
banquet. 


the public toward the police depart- 
ment: 

1. Newspaper and radio publicity. 

2. Personal contacts by the citizen 
with the policeman. 

3. What others say about the po- 
lice. 

4. What the citizen observes of 
the individual police officer. 

Broadly speaking, the above four 
determine the public attitude. There 
are, of course, unfavorable impres- 
sions gained by many people through 
the years which require positive ac- 
tion to eradicate. 


PRESS RELATIONS 


To insure friendliness toward the 
police on the part of the public, it is 


necessary that special attention be 
given to good press relations. In for- 
mulating a plan for favorable pub- 
licity several things should be taken 
into account. These include the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Special procedures for press 
contacts. 

2. Training all members of the de- 
partment in press relations. 

3. Friendships developed by the 
chief and other administrative ofh- 
cers with local newspaper publish- 
ers, editors and columnists. 

4. Radio and TV shows sponsored 
by the police. 

5. Prepared newspaper releases. 

6. Impartiality 
treated fairly. 


each party 





Motorcycle Officer contacting a citizen. 


The above six points will be de- 
veloped in detail in a later article. 


PERSONAL CONTACTS 


In addition to publicity, one of the 
four principal points which deter- 
mine the attitude of the public to- 
ward the police is the thousands of 
personal contacts between police of- 
ficers and citizens. To insure good 
relations by this means, the chief of 
police must take steps to provide for: 

1. Good personnel selection. 

2. Adequate training. 
3. Proper inspection. 


4. A system to make certain that 
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commendations from the public 


reach the officer. 

5. Neat and attractive uniforms, 
distinctively marked. 

The hit or miss method of select- 
ing police officers proved unsuccess- 
ful in procuring professional type 
personnel for police departments 
throughout the country. During the 
past few years progressive depart- 
ments have taken steps which have 
resulted in raising the standards of 
police personnel. Applicants for the 
police job in most of our cities now 
undergo careful screening before ac- 
ceptance. State police departments 


G. Jennings assisting patro 
State Fair of Texas. 


have, almost without exception, bee 
leaders in personnel selection meth 
ods. 

Care must be taken to hire ma 
ture men of good character and back 
ground, not likely to bring discredit 
upon the service. It is not necessary 
here that a system of personnel sé 
lection be set out. Suffice it to sa 
that if your standards are not sé 
high and maintained at that level 
you will reap a harvest of complaint 
and eventually a scandal. Second 
rate officers cannot give you goo 
public relations. We do not hire pe 
licemen; we select good men and 
make policemen out of them. ** 
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Seattle’s Underwater Police 


By J. D. Porter 


Epiror’s Note: The author was ap- 
iointed as a Patrolman in the Seattle 
lice Department in 1936, rising 
through the ranks to Sergeant in 1946 
and Captain in 1950 to Deputy Chief 
in 1952, commanding the Patrol Di- 
vision, and in March of 1956 was ap- 
pointed Assistant Chief of Police by 
Chief H. J. Lawrence. In the interim, 
he served 3% years in the U.S. Coast 
Guard during World War II with the 
rank of Lieutenant j.g. Assistant Chief 
Porter is a member of the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police, the 
Washington State Chiefs Association 
and has just completed a term as Presi- 
dent of Chapter 17 of the International 
Footprinters Association. He served as 
manager and then director of the noted 
Seattle Police Drill Team which par- 
ticipated in the 1957 IACP Convention 
in Honolulu. 


EEP in the murky waters off 

Seattle’s 203 miles of shoreline, 
extending from the salty, cold waters 
of Puget Sound through the fresh 
waters of the ship canal opening into 
beautiful Lake Washington, lie the 
ecrets of death and crimes of vio- 
_ These dark waters once held 
the bodies of drowning victims for 
days and weeks, leaving the ago- 
tized relatives a long period of un- 
Settled grief. In addition to dead 
bodies, there lay concealed many 
aticles of evidence in crimes which 
had been committed in or near Seat- 
tle. 

Since 1955, the secrets of these 
watery depths have been secrets no 
more—for it was at that time that 
the Seattle Police Department estab- 
lished its unique Underwater Search 
and Recovery Unit, the first law en- 
forcement agency to perform such 
a service. 

It was in November of 1954 when 
the author, then serving as Chief of 
the Patrol Division, received a note 


Address: Assistant Chief J. D. Porter, 
Seattle Police Department, Seattle, Wash- 
ington. 


from Officer Ron Faires saying that 
he had an aqua lung and would be 
glad to offer his services to the de- 
partment if and when it needed 
them. 

As time went on we found that we 
did need the services of this “Police 
Frogman,” and early in 1955 the 
Underwater Search and Recovery 
Unit became an official part of the 
Patrol Division. 

Officer Faires was joined by Off- 
cers Ted Yerabek and Ed Francis 
and they formed a squad of three 
men who volunteered for this haz- 
ardous duty with no extra reward 
except compensatory time off. Faires 
and Yerabek are qualified Red Cross 
life saving and water safety instruc- 
tors and teach this skill in the Seat- 
tle Police Academy. Francis was for- 
merly a U.S. Navy diver and during 
World War II served in the South 
Pacific with an underwater demoli- 
tion outfit, helping to blow up a 
Grade-A Japanese sea wall to expe- 
dite an invasion. About one year ago 
Francis had to resign from the unit 
and was replaced from a long list of 
eager applicants by Officer Bert 
Bailey. All three officers work at 
regular police assignments and _ re- 
spond to calls for their services from 
work or from home. 

Most of their skin diving equip- 
ment was purchased by the depart- 
ment and is stored in the Property 
Room. When a call for a diver comes 
in, a patrol car picks up the box con- 
taining the equipment and meets the 
two divers assigned at the waterfront 
scene. 

The main duties of the divers are 
the recovery of the bodies of drown- 
ing victims and the location and re- 
covery of stolen property or articles 
of evidence. 

On different occasions and at all 
times of the year they have recov- 
ered bodies from depth of eighteen 
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to ninety feet. Some recoveries have 
been made in the pitch black of 
night—a task that would try the 
nerves of any man. The divers have 
often been able to recover bodies 
when dragging and grappling opera- 
tions have failed because of large 
articles of debris and pot holes on 
the bottom. 

Everything from stolen typewrit- 
ers to automobiles, including safes, 
check protectors, guns and other evi- 
dence, have been recovered from 
muddy bottoms. Finding and recov- 
ering items of evidence by the frog- 
men has provided the corpus delecti 
necessary to “pin the rap” on some 
of our most careful criminals. No 
longer can the criminal dump a safe, 
gun, or other incriminating piece of 
evidence into the waters of Lake 
Washington or Puget Sound and feel 
that his secret is buried forever. 

The Seattle Police skin divers have 
performed a valuable service for the 
past three years at the Gold Cup or 
Seafair Unlimited Hydroplane Races 
during the week of the time trials 
and on the day of the race. In 1955, 
they recovered and raised the “Reb- 
el-Suh,” now renamed the “Maver- 
ick” and still racing, and in 1956 
they raised the “Scooter Too.” 

On one of his first diving assign- 
ments for the body of a drowning 
victim in Lake Union, Officer Faires 
reported in part, “The Harbor Patrol 
commenced dragging operations and 
lost a set of drags on a submerged 
log. I started diving about 9:00 P.M. 
and the body was recovered in twen- 
ty-seven feet of water and turned 
over to the King County Coroner. 
Also, the set of drags was recovered 
for the Harbor Patrol. The victim 
was the father of seven children. . . .” 

Ten days later and another drown- 
ing, Faires’ report states, “The vic- 
tim had fallen asleep on the gunwale 
of a fishing boat and had rolled off 





Using an idea originated by the Seattle Underwater Search and Recovery Unit, the diver is releasing two ping-pong balls 
which are carried in a belt pouch. When they pop to the surface, the ping-pong balls are a signal of distress and the diver’ 
assistant will go down to assist him. 


sometime in the evening, striking an- 
other boat moored alongside. Bottom 
was silty and there were piling stubs. 
Body recovered in forty-five feet of 
water.” 

During the Seafair of 1955 the 
Aqua Follies at the Green Lake 
Aqua Theatre came to a grinding 
halt during one of the shows. One 
of the “Aqua Dears” was sure her 
feet had brushed against a dead 
body in the pool twice during the 
performance! The girls were not go- 
ing to finish the show until the body 
was recovered. The police diver was 
summoned and examined all parts 
of the large pool with his powerful 
underwater light . . . popcorn boxes, 
canvas, and big clods of black mud 
—but no body. The show went on. 


On another assignment ior the 
frogmen, a skull had been found in 
the waters of Lake Washington—but 
no skeleton. After a long search, it 
was felt that the bones had disap- 
peared deep into the bottom silt. 
The report says, “It is our belief that 
the skull may be that of a young 
man who was flipped from his boat 
early last year in just that area and 
was never found.” 

One morning this summer a speed- 
ing automobile went out of control 
and catapulted over the bulkhead 
which surrounds the large opening 
of the Floating Bridge draw span. 
Only a cloud of bubbles on the wa- 
ter's the 
driver had 
gone under. The divers moved to the 
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surface revealed where 


twenty-three-year old 


scene quickly, suited up, and located 
the car at a depth of ninety feet, up- 
side down. The victim was not in the 
car but a circling search with un 
derwater lights soon revealed the 
white, still features of the victim 
With the help of a tow truck, the 
Harbor Patrol and the Coast Guard 
the car was brought to the surface. 

“3:00 P.M. May 24. A twenty-two- 
year old man drowned. Police skin 
divers located his body in eighteen 
feet of water on the slope of a drop- 
off at Seward Park.” 

“11:00 P.M. Mar. 12: Victim, age 
fifty-eight, was working on his sal 
mon troller and fell into the water of 
800 Ewing Street. Officer Francis 
was called and went to the scene 
The water was shallow, nine feet, and 
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Up from deep water comes this cracked safe to serve as evidence in the conviction of the suspects. 


no air tank was needed. Body recov- 
eed and turned over to the coroner. 
The bottom was very silty.” 

“5:30 P.M. March 26: Victim, age 
fifty-two, was working on Dock 3 of 
the Salmon Bay Terminal and fell 
of into the water. Officer Faires was 
called at home and went to the scene 
and dove into forty feet of water. 
Hat was found first and was some 
thirty feet from place where the 
body was recovered. The body was 
entangled in some heavy cable and 
required quite a bit of work before 
it could be brought to the surface.” 

“3:15 P.M. July 28: Francis and 
Faires were called to the scene of a 
possible drowning at Green Lake. 
The victim, a boy, age nine, was re- 
ported missing. 

“When we arrived attempts were 


being made to find the victim by 
dragging and also with a human 
chain of bathers. We covered the 
area under water for approximately 
one hour and twenty minutes. The 
boy was finally located in a nearby 
hamburger shop at about 4:30 P.M.” 

Then some days later another boy 
was reported missing at a Lake 
Washington bathing beach. The life- 
guard’s attempts to locate the body 
were unsuccessful. The police divers 
located the body in twenty feet of 
water near the diving raft. 

Another seven-year old boy 
drowned and was found by the un- 
derwater police. Their report said in 
part, “The victim was still wearing 
his baseball glove when found.” 

“At 12:05 P.M. July 21, received a 
report of a drowning at 8724 Sand 
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Point Way. The victim, Mr. Eugene 
W. Hazel, Jr., age thirty-three, had 
jumped from his boat into Lake 
Washington after his dog and had 
gone down. After talking to several 
witnesses a general area was deter- 
mined approximately 150 to 200 feet 
off shore and fifty yards wide. Faires 
was under the water at 12:20 P.M. 
and searched the general area for 
thirty-five minutes. Officer Francis 
came and brought the search line 
and started a systematic search from 
a near central point. The search line 
was anchored at the center point and 
we swam in an ever-increasing circle. 
Visibility was approximately three to 
four feet with use of lights. Without 
lights there was no visibility. The 
bottom was mud about eight inches 
deep. 
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“Francis was at the end of the 
lateral line when he passed over the 
victim without seeing him and kicked 
him with his flipper. Going back to 
check he found the victim in approx- 
imately thirty-five to forty-five feet 
of water. 

“The crash boat from Sand Point 
Naval Air Station was there and be- 
fore our arrival had tried to back 
wash the victim up. Also, the harbor 
patrol arrived while we were diving 
and upon recovery of the body took 
the victim to Sand Point Naval Air 
Station where he was turned over to 
the King County Coroner.” 

In order to be ready for any emer- 
gency it might be called upon io 
handle, the Underwater Search and 
Recovery Unit explored the entire 
Seattle waterfront from under the 
water's and recorded its 
findings for future use. In the winter 
some of the smaller lakes often freeze 
over with a thin layer of ice for a 


surface, 
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short period. Children and unthink- 
ing adults persist in trying to ice 
skate on this dangerous surface de- 
spite police warnings. In preparing 
for a rescue attempt under such con- 
ditions, the divers explored the un- 
der surface of this ice in January. 
Their report reads: 

“We felt it was to the best interest 
of our unit that we try diving under 
all conditions that we may, at some 
future date, have to face. Therefore, 
we dove under the ice at Green Lake 
and found out a number of impor- 
tant facts. 

“It is an absolute necessity that 
there be a line attached to the diver 
so he can locate the entry hole in 
the ice. There was no air space be- 
tween the ice and the surface of the 
water. The underside of the ice was 
smooth and wavy. Since there was no 
water movement at the surface the 
movement seemed to be on the bot- 
tom and this caused the bottom to 


Suited up and equipped with their aqua 

lungs, underwater compasses, knives 

and other gear, Seattle Police Divers 

Faires and Yerabek prepare for a search 

on the muddy bottom in one of Seat. 
tle’s many bodies of water. 


be very cloudy. Light was very poor 
even when very sunny. Water tem- 
perature was not too bad once you 
were in. 

“The ice was approximately four 
to five inches thick, and from under- 
neath it looked like a piece of frosted 
glass. It would have taken a long 
time, fifteen minutes or more, to 
pick a hole, from the under side to 
the surface, large enough to get out 
of.” 

And so the work of the Under- 
water Search and Recovery Unit 
continues—a drowning, a search for 
evidence, or any one of the varied 
services performed by this unique 
squad. As the Seattle Police Depart- 
ment pioneered this new type of law 
enforcement service, a considerable 
amount of local and nation-wide 
publicity has been carried through 
the newspapers, magazines, radio 
and television. Popular Mechanics 
magazine carried one of the first na- 
tional articles on the “Frogmen, 
and the unit was later featured on 
Art Baker's television You 
Asked for It. 

The Seattle Police Department 
can heartily recommend to other de- 
partments that have a considerable 
area of water within their city limits 
the employment of a “Frogman De- 
tail.” The expense of equipping one 
diver is in the neighborhood of five 
hundred dollars, but the return in 


show, 


service rendered is many times this 
amount. 

The services performed by such a 
unit are dramatic and _ spectacular 
enough to interest extensive televi- 
sion coverage and the value result 
ing from this coverage is of real im- 
portance to a department's overal 
public relations program. 

And so another service has beet 
added to the many duties performed 
by law enforcement agencies in oF 
der to better serve the community 

at 
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Eprror’s Note: Among his many ac- 
complishments, Mr. Shepperd is former 
Texas Attorney General, past-Secretary 
of State of Texas, former President of 
the United States Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, former President of the 
National Association of Attorneys Gen- 
eral and member of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce. Upon retirement as Texas 
Attorney General in January, 1957, he 
accepted the Presidency of the Texas 
Law Enforcement Foundation, and is 
described by fellow members of that 
organization as being the driving force 
behind its activities and program. 

The Texas Law Enforcement Foun- 
dation is a unique organization and it 
has attracted national attention. Con- 
ceived at the doorsteps of public apathy 
and indifference toward the problems 
of crime and delinquency and com- 
posed of civic-minded citizens through- 
out the state, it has set for its main pur- 
pose the awakening of an enlightened 
public opinion toward the problems 
that confront the forces of law and 
order. Mr. Shepperd presents to the 
readers of the JouRNAL in the following 
article the blueprints covering the 
Foundation’s program and it is entirely 
possible that as a result of the publica- 
tion of these materials in a professional 
JourNAL, citizens in other states may be 
led to explore the possibilities of this 
new approach to their social responsi- 
bilities. 


N 1955 events started happening 

throughout Texas demonstrating 
that law enforcement was experienc- 
ing an unusual and marked impetus 
in this state. Since that time several 
new training schools have started. A 
monthly news publication came into 
existence to keep officials informed 
on current law enforcement news. 
Thirty counties which had previous- 
ly lagged behind bought radio 
equipment for their sheriffs, complet- 
ing a phase of the state communica- 
tions network. A truck-trailer loaded 


om. 





Address: Mr. John B. Shepperd, P.O. 
Box 912, Austin, Texas. 


Citizens Improve Law Enforcement in Texas 





By John Ben Shepperd 


with scientific crime-fighting equip- 
ment set out on a state-wide tour to 
stimulate public concern about 
crime. 

Credit for these and a dozen simi- 
lar major accomplishments belongs 
to the Texas Law Enforcement Foun- 
dation and the citizens behind it— 
citizens alert enough to spot what is 
perhaps the most important law en- 
forcement problem today and ener- 
getic enough to develop a long-range 
twenty-year educational program to 
meet this problem. 

What the Foundation conceives to 
be this single most important prob- 
lem arises perhaps from the tendency 
of men to suppose that every inade- 
quacy of law enforcement is attribut- 
able to the personal failure of their 
law enforcement agencies. The fin- 
ger of accusation, when pointed, usu- 
ally settles like the needle of a com- 
pass on the peace officer and prose- 
cutor because in the popular mind 
they are the law. This unfortunate 
rationalization not only hampers the 
peace officer and prosecutor, but re- 
sults in dismal public apathy toward 
the real deficiencies of law enforce- 
ment and the reforms that are need- 
ed. 

Recognition of this prompted the 
Texas Attorney General's Advisory 
Committee on Law Enforcement to 
recommend a citizen organization to 
attack this problem. The committee 
felt that law enforcement is the di- 
rect responsibility of the public, that 
the citizen cannot vote it into exist- 
ence, cannot delegate the whole re- 
sponsibility for it to a small number 
of underpaid and under-equipped 
officers, cannot buy it with money 
alone, and certainly cannot buy it 
without money or at bargain prices. 
In other words, law enforcement of- 
ficers should not be called upon to 
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fight both criminals and public opin- 
ion at the same time. 

This feeling that the next big de- 
velopment in law enforcement must 
come from the people formed the 
philosophy by which the Foundation 
was to begin operation. The feeling 
can best be described in a simple 
story of bravery that happened re- 
cently. 

In a little Texas community a fine, 
respected citizen suddenly went ber- 
serk. He had a gun and was threat- 
ening to kill the first person who 
came within range. The sheriff of 
that Texas county had been serious- 
ly wounded the year before by an- 
other ordinary citizen whose mind 
had snapped, and the man who had 
held the job of sheriff before him 
had been blinded by still another 
deranged person with a gun. No- 
body was going to take any chances 
with this man—they would shoot 
him if they had to. 

A Texas Ranger named Lewis Rig- 
ler arrived on the scene, and if any 
man ever had cold courage, Rigler 
did. He threw away both his guns, 
began talking to the man, stepped 
into his line of fire in spite of the 
man’s warning that he was going to 
shoot, and walked right up to him 
and talked him into laying his gun 
down. It is one thing to face an in- 
telligent criminal who is able to rea- 
son, and another thing to walk un- 
armed up to an excited maniac who 
wants to kill. When Lewis Rigler 
was commended for a job well done, 
his only reply was that he did ex- 
actly what he had been trained to 
do, nothing more. 

The Texas Law Enforcement 
Foundation was chartered as a non- 
profit educational corporation in 
July, 1955, for the purpose of gain- 
ing public support and cooperation 
for men like Lewis Rigler—to keep 
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General view of the Crimemobile interior showing ballistic microscope, portable 
x-ray, infra-red lamp for fingerprinting, polygraph, fingerprint kit, and poison 
analysis display. The microscope is trained on a marijuana sample. 


such men in their jobs, give them a 
living wage, furnish them the tools 
of their profession, and to train 
many law enforcement officers to do 
their duty with such courage, such 
devotion, such personal dedication. 

It is not the intention of the Texas 
Law Enforcement Foundation to 
criticize, to supervise or to prod the 
men who enforce the law. Lewis 
Rigler did not need a crime commit- 
tee to look over his shoulder and tell 
him how to approach a dangerous 
man, or to goad him into action 
with the pitchfork of criticism. The 
purpose of the TLEF is to help, not 
hinder or harass. 

Specific Foundation projects have 
been aimed at educating two groups 
—the public in general with the need 
for greater support of law enforce- 


ment agencies—and law _ enforce- 


ment personnel so they can more ef- 
fectively perform their duties. 

Of this latter type of project was 
the Foundation News Bulletin, one 
of the first projects undertaken. This 
monthly publication is a house or- 
gan to recognize outstanding work in 
the field and to keep enforcement 
officials up to date with latest re- 
ports on crime prevention, penology, 
and court decisions. The Bulletin is 
distributed without charge to 25,000 
law enforcement officials and inter- 
ested citizens every month. 

It's unnecessary to look far to find 
things which would be of benefit to 
the law enforcement profession. The 
Foundation readily found projects to 
undertake. A college scholarship 
fund was started for deserving chil- 
dren of law enforcement personnel 
killed in the line of duty. Four such 


scholarships will be awarded this 
year. 

Also among early Foundation ae. 
tivities were three important state. 
wide surveys to gather facts op 
which to base an active program, 
The surveys were of salary sched. 
ules, existing radio equipment, and 
training school facilities. The survey 
of radio equipment with a view to 
improving the state’s communica 
tions network was self-productive; 
over 30 counties were stimulated into 
installing equipment for their local 
officials. 

Meantime, another feature of the 
TLEF program was travelling quiet- 
ly about the state, but causing con- 
siderable impact on public opinion. 
This was the CRIMEMOBILE; a 
truck-trailer exhibit which moves 
from community to community by 
invitation of schools and civic or- 
ganizations. Inside the modern air 
conditioned van is an attractive dis- 
play of equipment used today by en- 
forcement personnel—polygraph, 
drunkometer, ballistic microscopes, 
ultra-violet lights, x-ray, police radio, 
and similar apparatus. 

In a typical day the CRIMEMO- 
BILE travels to a Texas city, visits 
the schools in the morning, and then 
is set up in a downtown area during 
the afternoon. The next day it’s a re- 
peat performance at the next stop on 
the schedule. 

The CRIMEMOBILE has a dov- 
ble purpose of encouraging children 
to enlist on the side of law enforce- 
ment and impressing adults with the 
importance of proper equipment and 
training for officers. Adults have read 
about most of the equipment, but 
many of them have never seen it. It 
has great appeal to the curiosity of 
the laymen, and on leaving the ex 
hibit their thinking has been orient- 
ed to the amount of equipment and 
training which is necessary today if 
the science of preventing crime is to 
keep pace with the science of com- 
mitting it. Thereafter, they have 4 
more favorable attitude toward the 
expenses of operating their local law 
enforcement agencies. 


Since the CRIMEMOBILE was 
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An interior shot of the Crimemobile. The exhibit orients public thinking to the need for scientific equipment and training in 


launched over a year ago, more than 
one million Texans have seen it. 
Each CRIMEMOBILE visitor re- 
ceives a brochure setting out the 
Foundation program and outlining 
the functions of the various enforce- 
ment agencies over the state. Top- 
ping off this educational project, the 
brochure contains information on 
how youngsters can become mem- 
bers of one of the finest organizations 
in America—the JETS—made up of 
thousands of boys and girls who 
have earned their membership on 
the Junior Enforcement Team by 
visiting their local law enforcement 
agencies or courts, by taking part in 
law enforcement activities at school, 
by talking with their parents about 
obeying the law, and by taking a 
pledge to cooperate with law en- 
forcement officers in every way they 
can. The value of this kind of citizen 
recruitment will be measured when 


modern law enforcement. 


of Texans has 
grown up with a deeper respect for 
the law and a better appreciation of 
law enforcement. 

The CRIMEMOBILE, then, is 
illustrative of the more ultimate fac- 
et of the Foundation work—that of 
creating a favorable climate in pub- 
lic thinking for law enforcement—a 
climate which of itself will be pro- 
ductive. 


a new generation 


Each year the Foundation makes 
awards to outstanding law enforce- 
ment officials—county and district at- 
torneys, justices of the peace, sheriffs, 
and constables. These awards are 
highly publicized, and in addition to 
recognition of a job well done, they 
also call public attention to and in- 
crease public appreciation of meri- 
torious law enforcement work. Simi- 
larly, this year plans are being made 
for a state-wide law enforcement ap- 
preciation week. 


Other Foundation projects aim to- 
ward a more immediate return in 
better law enforcement. These con- 
cern the impetus the Foundation has 
given to the professionalization of 
law enforcement. Until recently, it 
was impossible to get specialized 
training in this state, or, for that mat- 
ter, within several hundred miles of 
this state. The Foundation, however, 
has been active in paying the ex- 
penses of criminology experts to con- 
ferences with law enforcement 
groups, setting up new training 
schools and seminars, and in general 
making knowledge of modern tech- 
nology and techniques available to 
enforcement officials. 

Many Foundation activities are 
directed toward this end. We co- 
sponsored the Attorney General's 
Conference on Enforcement, 
the traffic courts conference, and the 
first short course for newly-elected 


Law 





prosecutors ever held in this state. 
We also co-sponsored the Southwest- 
ern Homicide Investigators Seminar 
in cooperation with the Departments 
of Public Safety and Universities of 
Texas and Oklahoma. This year’s 
seminar was undoubtedly one of the 
finest ever held in the United States. 
We had authorities from throughout 
the country—psychiatrists and other 
doctors of national reputation, out- 
standing prosecutors, and scientists 
from all appropriate fields. Those 
from all over the United States who 
attended the conference (more ap- 
plied than could be handled) left 
knowing almost literally how to read 
the criminal’s mind and how to pro- 
ceed step by step in any conceivable 
type of homicide investigation to 
solve the case and, equally as impor- 
tant, procure the conclusive evidence 
needed for a conviction. The value 
of such training cannot be weighed 
too heavily. Similarly, the Founda- 
tion is co-sponsoring and helping to 
finance the Police Training Institute; 
the first two-week course in crimi- 
nology was held at Southern Meth- 
odist University in Dallas last fall. 
We are working toward extending 
this plan into regional training con- 
ferences to be held periodically at a 
half-dozen colleges throughout the 
state. 

No less significant is the Founda- 
tion’s work toward establishing four- 
year college courses in criminology 
for those who want to make crime- 
fighting a life's work. At present 
there is no such course in the South- 
west. However, an authority has esti- 
mated that several Texas colleges are 
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already offering more than 90 per 
cent of the subject material that 
could be geared to a curriculum 
leading to the bachelor’s degree in 
this major. By superimposing on 
these the necessary technical police 
courses, it is hoped that such: a pro- 
gram may be established - before 
many months to come. 

We have several other projects 
aimed at bringing to law enforce- 
ment officials the knowledge they 
should have. One of these is the con- 
tinuing revision and distribution 
without charge of the Peace Officer's 
Handbook, a fine reference work ap- 
propriate for the automobile glove 
compartment or desk of the peace 
officer. We are also working toward 
the establishment of model criminol- 
ogy libraries of reference books for 
officers and citizens at central loca- 
tions in each county of the state. In 
recent months, we established a li- 
brary of police training films to be 
used throughout the state. 

So you see, the Foundation’s goals 
and activities are indeed broad. And 
this is only the beginning. 

This simple but revolutionary idea 
is spreading and people from all over 
the state are contributing their time 
and work to develop a greater pro- 
gram. Ninety-seven civic-minded citi- 
zens throughout the state serve as 
Directors, and presidents of fifteen 
law enforcement organizations act 
as an Advisory Council. The former 
group is composed of successful busi- 
nessmen—ranchers, lawyers, bankers, 
writers, doctors, scores of others— 
who take time off from their jobs to 
help on Foundation projects and 


An exterior shot of the Crimemobile 
the 1956 State Fair of Texas, held ap. 
nually in Dallas. The unit will be e. 
hibited again this year at the State Fai, 


build a broad base for the Founda. 
tion program. We know of dozens of 
things we would like to see effected 
immediately, but we also know some 
of them will take years to accomplish | 
—a scholarship fund for specialized 
study and research is needed, and 
officers should be assisted with ex. 
penses of attending training confer. 
ences. A detailed survey of the ad- 
ministration of criminal justice js 
long overdue in Texas, but has been 
included as one of our goals during 
the next two years. 

With all these things in sight, the 
Foundation schedule seems very 
crowded as far as the immediate fu- 
ture is concerned. Then what? This 
question leads you back to the gen- 
eral philosophy of the Foundation 
and the extent to which it is a na- 
tional pioneer in its methods and 
purposes. As one of the Directors put 
it, “TLEF is unique because as far as 
we know there’s nothing like it any- 


Foundation Director Park Street, sur- 

rounded by citizens of Mineral Wells, 

Texas, interviews Boy Scout Bill Thoro- 

good, the millionth visitor to the Crime- 

mobile. The occasion took place in 
July, 1957. 
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where «se; it affords a channel for 
efforts o! those who want to do some- 
thing about the increasing crime sta- 
tistics o! this country and an instru- 
ment for arousing such a desire in 
others. [f you want to do some alarm- 
ing things with numbers, take the 
present rate of crime increase and 
project it ten years into the future.” 

Another facet of the Foundation 
approach concerns the gap that often 


4 exists between enforcement officials 


and the public, and the Foundation 
role as liaison group between them. 
This was something sensed particu- 
larly by Erle Stanley Gardner, inter- 
nationally famous author, attorney, 
and criminologist. Mr. Gardner, 
whose keen insight into law enforce- 
ment problems has been invaluable 
in the shaping of Foundation poli- 
cies, has suggested that the problem 
isa fundamental one throughout the 
United States. 

He feels that similar organizations 
might be equally as effective else- 
where and believes there is a lot of 
room for more cooperation between 
citizens from state to state on such 
work. The Foundation has made a 
standing offer to help citizens of oth- 
er states get such a program organ- 
ized. 

Perhaps other states will join in a 
cooperative program in time. Per- 
haps they will find another means of 
meeting this important problem. At 
any rate, those associated with the 
Foundation feel they have found an 
elective means of performing a 
much-needed service for the country. 
This is the way Americans work to 
meet the needs of modern society 
without increasing taxation, extend- 
ing governmental authority over 
their lives, or expecting agencies or 
bureaus to accomplish for them what 
ought to be accomplished with the 
heads, hearts and hands of the peo- 
ple. 

We like to believe this is the be- 
ginning of a trend—a movement 
away from the startling rise in recent 
years of crime statistics and toward 
a day on which all citizens stand 
squarely behind their enforcement 
officials with a realization and a con- 
Viction that law enforcement is ev- 
erybody’s business. week 


Interesting and Unusual Cases 





BARE FOOT BARES IDENTITY OF BURGLAR 


As a rule bare foot prints are seldom encountered in burglary investiga- 
tions. When they are, the possibility of finding sufficient ridge detail to make 
an identification is even more remote in view of the fact that foot print files 
are nonexistent. 

In the above case the burglar, a juvenile, being fingerprint wise and having 
no gloves, removed his shoes and used his sox for gloves. As he leisurely 
prowled the premises, knowing he was fingerprint safe, he stepped onto the 
pad of the office chair. The pad was covered with black imitation leather. 

The bare foot burglar left a dusty impression, which, for all practical 
purposes was as good as though he had inked his foot and stepped onto a 
clean white paper. 

The suspect was apprehended and inked impressions were made of his 
foot. Identification was positive based upon patterns and ridge details. 

The above photographs clarify papillary details of the story. 

Can you see additional and valuable characteristics which would be 
helpful for identification purposes? 

By Lt. Water R. Scott 
San Diego Police Dept. 





TRAINING OPPORTUNITIES COMING UP AT THE 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY TRAFFIC INSTITUTE 


Course Dates Tuition 
Supervision of Police Personnel Mar. 3-14 100.00 
Traffic Engineering Seminar Mar. 3-21 165.00 
Training Methods and Programs Mar. 17-28 100.00 
Motor Vehicle and Traffic Safety for the Army Mar. 24-Apr.18 (Closed) 
Personnel Management for Police Apr. 7-25 135.00 
Traffic Law Enforcement—Administration and Techniques Apr. 21-May 9 135.00 
Accident Investigation—Administration and Techniques May 5-23 135.00 
Traffic Control—Devices and Methods May 5-23 135.00 
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Where Do We Stand With Our Law ! 
Enforcement Photography 


By. Harris B. Tuttle 


Eprtor’s Nore: Harris B. Tuttle, lecturer, writer, and con- 
sultant on law enforcement photography for the Eastman 
Kodak Company, has been associated with the company 
since 1918. A native of Clarkson, New York, Mr. Tuttle at- 
tended Brockport Normal School; Mechanics Institute, now 
Rochester Institute of Technology; and the University of 
Rochester Extension School. 

Mr. Tuttle joined the Kodak staff on August 18, 1918, as 
a member of the electrical department at Kodak Park. From 
there, he was transferred to the Kodak Research Laboratories, 
and, in 1926, he joined the advertising department where he 
conducted all of the demonstrations of 16mm and 8mm 
films. Since January, 1938, Mr. Tuttle has been in the sales 
department as photographic correspondent, lecturer, and 
consultant in law enforcement photography. 

He is a fellow and member of the Society of Motion Pic- 
ture and Television Engineers, fellow and life member of the 
Royal Photographic Society of Great Britain, fellow and 
member of the Biological Photographic Association of Ameri- 
ca, fellow and honorary life member of the Photographic 
Society of America including the Technical Section and the 
Motion Picture Division, and a member of the Society of 
Photographic Engineers. He is also a member of the Inter- 
national Association of Chiefs of Police, National Sheriffs 
Association, International Association for Identification, 
American Academy of Forensic Sciences, International Asso- 
ciation of Arson Investigators. 


VERY once in a while, it’s a good idea to take stock 
a and see where we stand. This is just as necessary in 
the law enforcement field as in any other. First we 
should look back and see where we came from, then 
appraise the spot where we are, see what we have ac- 
complished, before making plans to move forward. 

There have been a great many improvements in pho- 
tographic equipment, lenses, film, and papers in the past 
twenty-five years. Do our photographic results reflect 
these improvements that have come our way, or are we 
still making 1890 mug shots with antiquated equipment 
and materials? 

Do our darkrooms still have the same flaking paint 
they received when the darkroom was built, or is it 
freshened up from time to time? Are we acquainted with 
all the latest techniques available to us to help us do the 
best photographic job possible? 

In your case, you know the answers to some of these 
questions. I know it is not easy with money tight, par- 
ticularly when the Identification Bureau needs some of 
it, but let’s try anyway—one can't be shot for trying to 
improve his work and working conditions. 





Address: Mr. Harris B. Tuttle, Consultant, Law Enforcement 
Photography, Eastman Kodak Company, 343 State Street, Roch- 
ester 4, New York. 
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In photography—“Cleanliness is Godliness.” We should 
look over our darkrooms. If the room hasn’t been cleaned 
for years—let’s clean house. Even if it has to be done ¢ 
a Saturday or Sunday or at night. Take everything, 
nailed down, out of the darkroom, wash the dust off from 
the pipes and shelves—and if you can, apply a fresh coat 
of paint. Check all the safelights. If any have rusted 9 
that pinholes appear (this may be the cause of fogged 
film) get new ones if the old ones can’t be satisfactorily 
repaired. Now is a good time to see if new shelves or 
additional shelving can be added. Used kitchen cabinets 
and kitchen cupboards can sometimes be obtained at a 
small cost and moved into the darkroom. 

When you are ready to move equipment and supplies 
back in, check every item carefully—determine whether 
or not you really need the old piece of dust-covered hose 
or the empty film and paper cartons, the old blotters, ete, 
If you don’t—throw them out. Only take back into your 
fresh, clean darkroom the things you absolutely need. 
And, don’t forget to wipe the dust off of each item witha 
damp cloth before doing so. 

Now look over your equipment. Is it in good condition 
or does it require repairs? All manufacturers have repair 
departments for their equipment; some have repair agen- 
cies that handle repairs independently. In any event, 
make sure your equipment is working properly. 

And there are your lenses. It’s a funny thing about 
people—especially photographers. We clean our eye 
glasses at least once a day; our car windows every time 
we get gas—but let our camera lenses go for a year or 
more without cleaning. I knew a fellow once who cleaned 
his camera lens every day but had never cleaned his en 
larger lens in the five years he had owned it. Dust and 
aerial oxidation are with us all the time and often better 
fingerprints are left on lenses than you ever find at the 
scene of a crime. Clean lenses are important to good 
photography. 

Bacterial growths can form in developing tanks. Such 
bacteria grow in the gelatin which may be dissolved from 
film and deposited on the inside of tanks. Bacteria 
growths will cause chemical fog. Therefore, whenever 
solutions are dumped, the tanks should be cleaned, and 
scrubbed with scalding hot water to dissolve and remove 
all such deposits. 

In the use of film and paper, we should try to standard- 
ize as much as possible, especially on the types of film 
used. The following table indicates the types of film o 
their equivalent needed for most types of police pho 
tography. 
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Type of Film 


Daylight Tungsten Light 


Royal Ortho 
Royal Pan 
Royal Ortho 
Royal-X-Pan 
Royal-X-Pan 
Panatomic-X 
Kodalith Ortho 
Type 2 
Royal Pan 
Panatomic-X 
Infrared Film 
Royal Ortho 
Royal Pan 
Panatomic-X 
Kodalith Ortho 
Type 2 
Royal Pan 
Panatomic-X 
Contrast Process 
Pan 
Panatomic-X 
Contrast Process 
Pan 


Type of Crime 
Mug Shots 


Homicides 

Arson 

Traffic Accidents 
Fingerprints 


Royal Pan 
Royal Pan 
Royal Pan 
Panatomic-X 
Kodalith Ortho 
Type 2 
Royal Pan 
Panatomic-X 


Evidence Records 


Questioned Docu- 
ments 


Ballistics 


Contrast Process 
Pan 


Copy Work General 


Miscellaneous 
Line Drawings 
Photos 
Newspaper 


From this table, you can see that Royal Pan can be 
used as an all-purpose film for perhaps 90 per cent or 
more of your average photography—mug shots, hon 
and traffic accidents, indoors and out. If your negatives 


des 








Police photographic darkrooms should be convenient to work 
in and for the best photographic results should be kept scru- 
pulously clean at all times. 


are developed to a normal contrast, it will only be neces- 
sary to carry two or three contrasts of contact printing 
paper—contrasts No. 2, No. 3 and No. 4 and most of your 
negatives will probably print on No. 2. With one en- 
larging paper such as Medalist J-2 or Kodabromide F-3 
it would be possible to make good enlargements from all 
negatives of average contrast. The medalist paper has a 
little more range in developing than the Kodabromide, 
so should be satisfactory for most enlargements. Re- 
cently, Kodak Polycontrast paper was introduced, so 
now one paper can be used for negatives of any contrast. 

Don't overwork your developer and fixing bath. It’s 
always wiser to throw out the solutions that have only a 
little power left than to ruin good negatives or prints in 
a worn-out developer. The cost of chemicals is small 
when you figure out the added cost which occurs when 
pictures or prints have to be remade. If you mix your own 
solution, do the mixing away from your sensitive film 
and paper area. Chemical dust in the air can cause a lot 
of weird marks on your finished pictures. Also the trays, 
tanks, and other objects which come in contact with solu- 
tions should be thoroughly cleaned. 

How about your filing system? Have you worked out 
a good filing system for both negatives and prints? Do 
you have good storage facilities for your old inactive 
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Kodak's new Polycontrast paper will give a total of seven de- 
grees of contrast. The illustrations above were all printed from 
the same negative which had normal contrast. The four pic- 
tures show the degree of contrast obtained with the No. 1, 
2, 3, and 4 filters and are equivalent to the contrasts that 
would be obtained if four separate contrast grades of paper 
were used. There are a total of 7 filters in the Kit, 3 of which 
provide in-between contrasts. 

In the pictures above picture A was printed with the No. 4 
filter, B with No. 3, C with the No. 2 and D with the No. 1. 

With negatives possessing normal contrast it is not abso- 
lutely essential to use a No. 2 filter. With such negatives white 

light (no filtration) can be successfully used. 


negatives which must be retained, and have you con- 
sidered microfilming your inactive negatives or prints to 
save storage space? There are available free leaflets on 
film storage and microfilming. If you are interested, write 
to me and I'll see that you get copies. 

There are so many new developments in photographic 
products and in the technology of using these products, 
that every police photographer needs to constantly read 
all of the magazines which publish such information. 
There are also a great many books available from your 
local public library which contain a great deal of useful 
information and also many books which you can pur- 
chase for your own reference library. Books such as 

Photographic Evidence, Preparation and Presentation, 
by Charles C. Scott; 

Photography by Infrared, by Dr. Walter Clark; 

Camera Take the Stand, by A. S. Herzog; 

Photography in Crime Detection, by J. A. Radley and 
A. J. Isickson; 


and many others dealing with specific applications of 
photography, are available for study. 

Today we are on the threshold of a whole new era in 
the use of photography in the field of criminology. One 
of the reasons for this is the dramatic interest in the use 
of color photography in making mug shots and _photo- 
graphing evidence. There is so much interest in the use 
of color that in the next ten or even possibly five years, | 
believe that all mug shots will be made in color and a 
large percentage of all the homicides, suicides, traffic 
accidents, and evidence material will also be photo- 
graphed in color. 

The average person might well ask the question, “We 
have had color photography for a number of years, why 
are police departments just now changing over to color? 
Why didn’t they do it a number of years ago?” The an- 
swer to this is that great advances have been made in the 
materials used in color photography and also simplifica- 
tion in the developing and making of color prints or 
transparencies from such materials. Naturally with such 
advances as these, the identification officers and other 
police officials who have long known the many advan- 
tages of color photography over black-and-white were 
ready and willing to substitute color for black-and-white 
wherever possible. 

There are perhaps two or three minor reasons which 
may have contributed to some degree to the lethargy in 
accepting color photography. One is that the judiciary 
are notorious for leaning over backwards in protecting 
the rights of the defendant and the defense attorney. But 
today even the judiciary in many parts of the country are 
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saying when black-and-white pictures are introduced into 
court as evidence, “why didn’t you make these pictures 
in color?” 


We might stop for a moment and consider this ques- 
tion. All of us who have normal vision see the objects 
about us in color, therefore, the natural way to photo- 
graph such objects would be in color. I have often said 
that if color photography had been invented first and had 
been used since 1839 as black-and-white photography 
has, that it would be utterly impossible to have any court 
in the land accept a black-and-white picture as evidence 
today. 

I think that the question that the judiciary might well 
ask is, “is this color photograph an accurate representa- 
tion of what the witnesses remember seeing at the time 
the photographs were made?” If the color photograph is 
areasonable representation and relevant to the case and 
ifit gives the jury a better understanding of the elements 
involved, then it should be accepted by the court. 

After all, the sole purpose of photographs in court be- 
fore a jury is to give them a better visual impression of 
the conditions surrounding the scene of an accident, bur- 
glary, homicide, or other crime. If the color photograph 
does a more accurate job of giving a juror this visualiza- 
tion then it is a more factual piece of evidence than a 
black-and-white photograph could possibly be. 

Last year a rape case was being tried in New York 
State and when the bloody undergarments of the girl 
who had been raped were introduced in court one of the 
jurors fainted. The crime had taken place about seven 
or eight months before and the blood had turned brown 
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and was no longer bright red, but the juror seeing the 
blood stains was affected and fainted. The case was con- 
tinued the next day with the stipulation that the actual 
undergarments would not again be shown to the jurors. 
The judge asked the prosecuting attorney, “Don’t you 
have color photographs of these garments made at the 
time the crime was committed?” They had to answer, 
“no.” 

Here is a judge who is forthright and honest and trying 
to give the jurors the best visualization possible of the evi- 
dence materials at hand without inciting any of the 
jurors. In my mind, he should be commended for consid- 
ering the use of a color photograph in this case rather 
than the actual garments. 

In a murder case it might be desirable for the jury to 
see the actual body of the victim, but I am sure that if 
they did so it would be much more gruesome than any 
color photograph that might be made of the body and 
surrounding scene. I feel certain that if police photogra- 
phers were to make both color and black-and-white pic- 
tures of murder scenes and other evidence material and 
either project the black-and-white slide right beside the 
color picture on the screen, or mount a color print be- 
side a black-and-white print, that not only would the 
judge and defense attorney as well as the jury all agree 
that the color photograph would give a much more fac- 
tual record of the information available than is possible 
by black-and-white photography. 

I don’t want the readers to believe that in a few years 
all police pictures are going to be made on color film 
because this is far from the truth. Questioned document 
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pictures made by infrared and ultraviolet techniques, 
x-ray evidence, spectroscopic pictures, traffic accidents 
at night, and many other types of evidence pictures will 
be made on black-and-white film by present black-and- 
white techniques. 

We must all keep in mind that photography as a whole 
consists of many tools for recording, discovering, and pre- 
serving evidence. The carpenter uses the proper tool, a 
hammer, for driving nails, and the proper tool, a saw, for 
cutting wood. You will never find the same carpenter 
trying to cut wood with a hammer or drive a nail with a 
saw. So it is in the use of photography. Infared film is a 
material that can be used in connection with burglar 
alarm devices, in making pictures unbeknown to the in- 
truder in complete darkness, triggered by his own igno- 
rance of its existence. Ultraviolet light with black-and- 
white film will reveal the presence of fluorescent powders 
and other fluorescent substances which may contain im- 
portant evidence not visible to the naked eye. Likewise 
color film is a specific type of tool that has many advan- 
tages for the job that it is called upon to do. 

In many parts of the South, 85 per cent of the arrests 
are Negroes. Mug shots made of them in black-and-white 
can vary considerably in density and contrast so that the 
light-skinned Negro can be made to look very dark on 
the black-and-white photograph, or a very dark-skinned 
Negro can be made to look-very light. This has led to 
difficulty in some instances in making a positive identifi- 
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cation of persons who have been seen committing a 
crime. When witnesses were shown photographs of sus. 
pects from the police files, they could not be certain that 
the picture they were viewing was of the same person 
whom they had seen commit the crime. 

For the past several years many police departments, 
the Washington Metropolitan Police, Nassau County, 
Long Island, N.Y., Pittsburgh, just to name a few, have 
been making their mug shots on color film and by being 
able to show the exact coloring of the skin of the person 
in question it is much easier to make a positive identif- 
cation in a larger percentage of cases. The departments 
using color photographs for this purpose are completely 
sold on the high value of color as a tool for this particu- 
lar job. 

Some police departments are making full length pic- 
tures of their prisoners in color, in addition to a mug shot, 
and many others, mug shots only. As near as I can de- 
termine and this is not an accurate figure by any means, 
but I would say that over 90 per cent of the police de- 
partments are making nothing but close-up mug shots. 
Less than 10 per cent are making mug and stand-ups or 
stand-ups alone. 

This is another controversial subject. The proponents 
of the stand-up feel that they make more positive iden- 
tifications from a stand-up than from a mug shot. But I 
believe that if a careful analysis is made of the type of 
crime, this will prove to be true only in cases where a 
suspect was seen running way from the scene of a crime 
or viewed at some distance, perhaps fifty feet or more, 
by the person making the identification. In such cases 
the physical structure of a person as to whether they 
were short-legged, knock-kneed, whether they had long 
legs, were stoop-shouldered, long-armed or short-armed, 
might help to make an identification of a person who had 
only seen them for a very limited period of time at some 
distance. I agree that in such cases a hunchback, stoop- 
shouldered, long-armed person would give the person 
making an identification more to work on than would the 
presence of a scar or mole. 

On the other hand if we were to classify types of crimi- 
nals, certainly the bank robber, the rapist, the purse 
snatcher, the check forger, the swindler, and possibly 
some other categories who are usually seen extremely 
close up, any facial markings such as scars or moles do 
become important in making an identification. 

One department making stand-ups states that when 


they have need for close-ups they enlarge a close-up o | 


small section of the over-all picture and make the close- 
up from the stand-up photograph. When an image this 
size, approximately %” x %” or less, is enlarged up to 3x5 
size prints, they may have considerable grain and cer- 
tainly the definition would not show all of the details 
visible in a close-up made to the same image size on the 
film. 

I am sure, however, that intelligent men in identifica- 
tion work throughout the country will be able to express 
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their views on this subject and that a general recom- 
mended practice will be reached. 

Color photography is probably the most important tool 
that has been developed for police work since infrared 
and ultraviolet techniques. It is of such great importance 
that it should not be passed over lightly with the feeling 
that maybe “George” will do it. Each and everyone who 
is doing police photography and who is confronted with 
gecasional problems should have a chance to express 
themselves. 

I would like very much to have every police photog- 
rapher who reads this article, write to me and let me 
know whether they prefer the use of a negative-positive 
type process such as 35-mm Ektacolor film which can be 
printed in black-and-white or color and which is fast and 
economical, or whether they would prefer to use a larger 
size film or a reversal type film such as Kodachrome or 
Ektachrome which ends up with a positive picture ready 
for projection. I would also appreciate it if every person 
who has information on cases where color pictures have 
been accepted in court, would send me the citations and 
then in a future issue of POLICE we will publish a list 
of all the court citations concerning the use of color pho- 
tography. This would certainly be helpful to all police 
photographers and prosecuting attorneys as well. I would 
also like to have the opinions of all police photographers 
on the close-up mug shot vs. the stand-up or full-length 
figure for identification purposes. 

It is only by having someone evaluate all of the ideas 
of you men in the field who are concerned with these 
matters that we will ever be able to reach a uniform 
course of action. I certainly hope you will take time to 
write me, not 100-page letters but as short a letter as 
possible expressing your views. 

Motion pictures are also starting to play an important 
role in surveillance photography as well as in police 
training schools. The use of infrared and ultraviolet tech- 
niques have barely scratched the surface. Also photo- 
micrography is being used more and more in recording 
evidence material. 

The use of x-rays and the spectroscope are finding new 
applications everyday. Photography is the only means by 
which evidence not visible to the naked eye can be re- 
corded and made permanently visible for courtroom use. 
Every day the use of pictures is helping to solve old prob- 
lems, in making the work of the investigator easier and 
more certain. Many polygraph operators are experiment- 
ing with the use of pictures in interrogation. Jig-saw pic- 
tures of different face types are being tried as a means 
of making an identification. 

Today, a complete investigation of a crime is impossi- 
ble without pictures—and photography. This applies to 
all areas of the country—a town of 150 inhabitants or a 
city of three million. A crime is a crime no matter the 
size of the village or city in which it is committed. When 
there is a crime committed anywhere, somewhere along 
the line photography will be needed to record, preserve, 
and reveal evidence for the future prosecution of the 
case. kk 
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Eprror’s Note: Mr. Lykke attended 
the State Teachers College at Mayville, 
North Dakota, and the University of 
Washington, where he received the 
B.A. degree, majoring in Sociology. He 
entered the Federal Prison Service in 
1940 as a Junior Custodial Officer at 
the United States Penitentiary, Mc- 
Neil Island, Washington, where he was 
subsequently promoted to Senior Offi- 
cer, with responsibilities as Training In- 
structor for both custodial and non- 
custodial personnel. For nine years, Mr. 
Lykke acted as Employment Placement 
Officer for the Federal Bureau of Pris- 
ons. On this assignment he was sta- 
tioned at McNeil Island where he was 
engaged in making contact with em- 
ployers and unions in nine western 
states, arranging for the employment of 
men soon to be released from prison. 
In 1952 he was transferred to Head- 
quarters in Washington, D.C., where 
he has since been employed as Indus- 
tries Agent for Federal Prison Indus- 
tries Incorporated. 

Mr. Lykke is the author of a number 
of articles in the training and place- 
ment field. He is also author of the 
book, PAROLEES AND Payro.us, which 
appeared recently. 


ODAY over 250 men were re- 

ceived by State and Federal pe- 
nal institutions to begin serving sen- 
tences for various offenses against 
the laws of the United States. To- 
night these 250 individuals are sit- 
ting behind steel bars, reviewing the 
events of the day, and of the last 
few weeks, and, more than likely, 
trying to peer into the future, won- 
dering what that future has in store 
for them. And tomorrow the gates 
will open to admit another 250, and 
the next day . . . and the next... . 
What will happen to these men dur- 
ing their period of imprisonment? 
How will this period of confinement 
affect their lives when they return 
to the free community? 

And we . . . who are now sitting 
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in our offices . . . or in our homes 

. . ought also to concern ourselves 
as to the future facing these indi- 
viduals, for well over 95 per cent 
of those convicted will eventually re- 
turn to our communities. The begin- 
ning of the year 1956 found over 
185,000 men serving time in State 
and Federal penal and correctional 
institutions, not including the many 
additional thousands in jails. Over 
97,000 admitted in 1955, and about 
the same number discharged to re- 
turn to the communities. And as our 
lives were affected by the attitudes 
and actions of these men prior to 
their conviction . . . so will our lives 
be equally affected by their actions 
and attitudes following their release. 
What happens to men in today’s 
prisons should be of real concern to 
every American citizen and_tax- 
payer! 

It seems that much of the news 
about prisons deals with overcrowd- 
ing, with riots, with prison disturb- 
ances of various kinds and types. We 
have often heard that prisons are 
breeding places for crime, in an at- 
mosphere of idleness, frustration, 
discontent, and hopelessness. Penal 
administrators admit that enforced 
idleness is one of the biggest prob- 
lems facing them. They reveal that 
only about 70 per cent to 80 per cent 
of an institution’s population can be 
constructively employed on institu- 
tional projects . . . in the kitchens, 
the hospitals, the laundries, and the 
maintenance shops, and that unless 
useful work is found for the balance 
of the men, there will be storm sig- 
nals ahead. 

It is against the public interest to 
maintain prisoners in idleness while 
they deteriorate morally, mentally, 
and physically. It places an immedi- 
ate extra and unnecessary burden on 
the taxpayer, not to mention the in- 
calculable costs of future crimes 
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Of Steel Bars and Acid Tests 


committed by men who leave prisoy 
after months or years of deteriora 
tion in enforced idleness, with ne 
ther the ability nor the will to eam 
a respectable living. To successfully 
influence men . . . to make any prog. 
ress in reshaping attitudes . . . pris 
ons must be places filled with pup 
poseful activity. Our top prison a¢ 
ministrators realize this, of coursé 
and are earnestly seeking solutions 
to the problem. : 

The Federal Bureau of Prisong 
with an inmate population of over 
20,000, has, with the cooperation of 
Federal Prison Industries, Inc., for 
some years been conducting a rehe 
bilitation and training program 
which has served as a beacon light 
for all American prisons. The fok 
lowing account should be of interest 
to all citizens, and of especial inter 
est to readers of this magazine. 

In the Federal Reformatory at 
El Reno, Oklahoma, is located a 
modern, well-equipped machine 
shop engaged in the vocational 
training of machinists. The shop és 
staffed by a superintendent and sev 
en foremen, all journeymen machin 
ists and sheetmetalmen, who are not 
only well qualified in their trades, 
but who also are holders of teacher's 
certificates, issued to them by the 
state of Oklahoma. 

The young men incarcerated at 
El Reno, from whom the select list 
of trainees is drawn, range in age 
from eighteen to twenty-four. Those 
men with strong interests and aptt 
tudes in the field of machine shop 
training have an opportunity fe 
such instruction, as class vacancié 
develop. 

The basic course, which all appl 
cants must successfully complete be 
fore going to advanced work, is st 
pervised by the vocational staff in @ 
“classroom and shop” situation apart 
from the production shop. This 
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course is designed to train the young 
men in the elements of shop theory, 
shop physics, sketching, drafting, 
and blueprint reading, as well as to 
build up “weak spots’ ‘in mathemat- 


ies, etc. In addition, this initial 
course also provides some bench 
work, familiarizing the trainees with 
the use of hand tools, measuring in- 
struments, and other basic tools. 

A second and equally important 
Objective at this stage is to screen 
out any of those who, through the 
experience and observation of the 
instructor, appear to be unsuitable 
for graduation to production work 
because of a lack of either ability or 
interest. 

The trainees who successfully pass 
the basic course may then be as- 
signed to the production shop on a 
probationary basis. At this point the 
foremen instructors in the shop take 
over the actual training, while the 
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A view of one section of the machine 
die and tool shop in the Federal Re- 
formatory at El Reno. 


vocational school staff continues 
with the related trade training, co- 
ordinating the subject matter with 
the on-the-job training. At the outset 
each trainee is assigned to a specific 
machine, and must become _profi- 
cient in its operation before moving 
on to another. The classroom work, 
the training films and other instruc- 
tional aids follow the same 
plan, then, and the lessons are 
grouped in machine types, so that 
the individual may obtain maximum 
benefit from his training. Should an 
inmate trainee be paroled before fin- 
ishing the complete course, he would 
thus be more likely to be skilled in 
the operation of at least one ma- 
chine, equipped to enter the field as 
a machine operator. Those with suf- 
ficient time to complete the entire 


used, 





course would graduate with two 
years of intensified work experience 
and instruction. The 
which influence these young men in- 


incentives 


clude a modest pay scale, Industrial 
Good Time (2 days a month sub- 
tracted from the sentence ), state cer- 
tification that they have completed 
the course, the knowledge that they 
are making good use of their time, 
and perhaps most important, the 
hope that they will be accepted by 
“the trade” upon release. 
Admittedly, those who graduate 
from this course are still far from 
being journeymen machinists . . . 
but they have taken a long step to- 
ward becoming good craftsmen, and 
good citizens. Many employers and 
unions have already agreed upon 
these points, and have indicated 
their willingness to give these young 
men a year’s credit toward journey- 
man status for each year’s training 
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successfully completed at the El 
Reno installation. 

The production work on which 
these young men are trained comes 
from actual orders for machined 
items required by Federal agencies, 
both military and civilian. An at- 
tempt is made to select items which 
will provide training activity for all 
sections of the shop, and while many 
of the items produced are relatively 
simple of design, a small volume of 
precision work is accepted to pro- 
vide the trainees with experience in 
working to close tolerances. The fin- 
ished products must, of course, meet 
the same exaeting specifications that 
apply to governmental orders placed 
with commercial suppliers. This 
lends the final note of realism to the 
over-all program. The men realize 
that they are engaged in the produc- 
tion of useful and acceptable end- 
products. The net result is a picture 
of a purposeful and constructive 
training activity engaging the com- 
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plete attention of some ninety young 
men who otherwise might be idle. 
The files of the institution contain 
many letters from former inmates 
testifying how helpful the training 
had been in enabling them to find 
jobs upon release. 

The shop described in the forego- 
ing paragraphs is the only machine 
shop operated by Federal Prison In- 
dustries, Inc., in the Federal Bureau 
of Prisons. But there are other types 
of shops where the training is equal- 
ly high in calibre. These include ac- 
tivities such as the manufacture of 
clothing, shoes, gloves, metal and 
wood furniture, as well as printing, 
furniture re-finishing, typewriter re- 
pair, etc., for Federal agencies only. 
While many of these are not as 
highly specialized in training re- 
quirements as the machine shop 
field, the graduates have been equal- 
ly well received by employers and 
unions. 

Federal Prison Industries, Inc., 
the agency which plans and super- 
vises this worthwhile system of trade 
training in the Federal penal system, 
is a wholly-owned government cor- 
poration, created by act of Congress 
in 1934. It is headed by a Board of 
Directors appointed by the Presi- 
dent, who serve without pay, and 
who represent industry, labor, agri- 
culture, retailers and consumers, the 
Secretary of Defense, and the Attor- 
ney General of the United States. 
These directors determine in what 
manner and to what extent industrial 
training operations should be carried 
on in the Federal institutions. The 
officers of the Corporation, headed 
by James V. Bennett, Director of the 
Bureau of Prisons, as Commissioner, 
then take steps to carry out the pro- 
gram as planned and approved by 
the Directors. 

This Corporation receives no ap- 
propriations from Congress. It was 
granted a revolving fund with which 
to operate at the outset, and since its 
inception has operated at a profit 
and made substantial returns to the 
U. S. Treasury. Under the applicable 
statutes the Board of Directors has 
two primary obligations; one is to 





provide employment for all phys. 
cally fit inmates in the Federal penal 
institutions, diversify, so far as prac. 
ticable, prison industries operations 
and so operate the prison workshops 
as to reduce to a minimum competi- 
tion with private industry or free la. 
bor. The other is to provide for the 
vocational training of qualified jn. 
mates. 












Pursuant to this statutory mandate 
the Board of Directors has consist. 
ently followed the policy of not only 
diversifying the industries in the var. 
ious institutions, but of diversifying 
the products of those industries, as 
well. In this way only a very small 
percentage of the Federal Gover. 
ment’s requirements in any particu- 
lar type of article is absorbed by the 
Corporation’s activities. This can 
readily be seen by the fact that dur. 
ing the fiscal year 1956 there were 
fifty industries and shops operating 
in twenty-two institutions of the 
Federal prison system, producing 
over 300 different types of commodi- 
ties. Employment was provided for 
3,780 inmates, comprising over 18 
per cent of the total Federal penal 
population. As indicated earlier, in- 
mate workers are paid modest 
wages, 75 per cent of which they 
must send home to dependents (if 
any) or save for their release. 

Out of its earnings the Corpora- 
tion finances a vocational training 
program for all interested inmates of 
the Federal institutions. The Corpo 
ration also finances an incentive sys- 
tem consisting of monetary awards 
for inmates not employed on indus 
trial payrolls, but who have per 
formed outstandingly on institution- 
al maintenance assignments. This 
part of the program was authorized 
by Congress in 1947 and makes it 
possible for a substantial number of 
inmates to build up a reserve fund 
for release which they would not or 
dinarily have been able to do. The 
Corporation also maintains an em- 
ployment-placement staff to assist 
trained inmates in securing employ- 
ment upon release. 

James V. Bennett, Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons once said. 
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“,.. the acid test of the prison is its 
program and philosophy. A program 
without a philosophy and without 
definite objectives is empty of value. 
A sound philosophy of prison man- 
agement will result in a fine balance 
between the demands of custody 
and the individual's need for correc- 
tion and rehabilitation.” 

It is hoped that the foregoing de- 
scription of one important phase of 
the treatment program in the Fed- 
eral penal system will be strong evi- 
dence that these Federal institutions 
are governed by a “sound philosophy 
of prison management.” It is encour- 
aging to note that several state gov- 
ernments are shaping their penal 
philosophies along the same sound 
lines. Next to be questioned is the 
community's philosophy regarding 
the returning ex-prisoner. It would 
appear that the “acid test” of a pris- 
on’s program is the reception or co- 
operation it is accorded by the com- 
munity. For it cannot be overempha- 
sized that the road to prison is not 


a one-way street for the vast ma- 
jority of the men who enter the 
gates .. . the road will wind through 
the labyrinths of the prison world 

. and then lead back to the com- 
munity, to us. It should be quite evi- 
dent that rehabilitation and training 
must keynote a worthwhile penal 
program, and that we, as citizens 
and taxpayers, must encourage and 
support such attempts to salvage hu- 
man lives. It is, therefore, plainly our 
duty, our responsibility, to acquaint 
ourselves with what is going on in 
our country’s prisons, to commend 
and support the good programs, and 
to work with our legislators and our 
penal administrators to improve and 
strengthen the weaker programs. As 
Henry Ford once remarked, “Com- 
ing together is a beginning, keeping 
together is progress, working togeth- 
er is success.” If we fail to meet this 
challenge the cost in dollars . . . and 
more important . . . in human re- 
sources, will increase to staggering 
proportions. wok 


CRIMINAL REGISTRATION 
ORDINANCE TO BE 
ENFORCED 


Officials of West Palm Beach, Flor- 
ida, have announced they will continue 
to enforce an ordinance requiring all 
persons convicted of crime to register 
with the police despite a U. S. Supreme 
Court ruling outlawing such an ordi- 
nance in Los Angeles. 

Police Chief R. W. Milburn said that 
he had talked with the City Attorney 
about the high court action and de- 
cided to insist on enforcement of the 
law. He stated, “If those persons who 
have been convicted of a crime fail to 
register in accordance with our local 
ordinance, they will be arrested. The 
only way the validity of the ordinance 
can be tested is to take it into court.” 

The Police Chief said he supported 
the ordinance for criminal registration 
early in his term and added that it has 
aided the police in preventing crime. 
To drop it would handicap the police 
in their work, the Chief said. He added 
that West Palm Beach, one of about 
47 cities in the United States with a 
criminal registration ordinance, has had 
a very satisfactory experience with this 
registration procedure. 









Sex Crime Laws Fail 
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1956 award from the Society of the Silurians (organization official pointed out, “that these figures show the reported— cas€ 
of men who have been writers in New York City for twenty- total of rapes. There are untold numbers of rapes ani thou 
five years) for the most distinguished writing in 1956. In attempted rape which never come to the attention of the & 
the following article, he makes a mature and constructive Police Department because of the reluctance of girls ani Psyc 
approach to a problem of major police concern. : 8 ers = oe é 

their families to be involved in the notoriety which goe§ PSY‘ 

GAINST a tidal wave of ugly sex crimes and mur- with prosecution of the sex offender. ~ 
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straighten the twisted minds of the sex offender and pro- ae tion 
tect a fearful public from his vicious attacks. Police files are stuffed with the records of repeater Yor 

Society is woefully late in trying to solve the problem such as the Sex offenders who recently committed five felo 
of the habitual sex offender and why he’s driven to rape "@P¢ slayings in the metropolitan area. Invariably, before} a 
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this shocking admission today to the World-Telegram Yet, eventually—and the police know it—the sex deviate | the 
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"SE en enn honest in: thie old, we must confess that not P°°** himself sexually in a normal fashion, he inevitably the 
one, as of now, understands the sex deviate. This person will force his attentions on somebody. And then, one day} ™° 
is an enigma to science itself. I don’t think we ought to his fear of being caught and his intense feeling of guilt} 
fool the public into thinking that there is any slick pana- ™#Y lead him to murder. : 
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MUST GUARD COMMUNITY The sorry truth is that in many states where the so F 

“In the light of our present knowledge, it is not fair to called sexual psychopath laws were enacted to attack the a 
expect lawyers or judges to prescribe legislation or pro- 5° offender problem, the legislation is virtually inopers- le 
cedures which will immediately alleviate conditions. In Ve because of faulty provisions and inadequate clinical . 
the nature of things, we must guard the community and facilities. Suffice it to say, however, a start has been made : 
do what we think is best but I regret to say we must act and more and more attention is being focused on the e 
with far less than adequate knowledge. We can look problem. 
hopefully at the widening interest of psychiatry but we The importance of the individual state laws is that they Py 
need a healthy skepticism toward any easy solution.” give legal recognition to the fact that even a stiff prison = 

New York City crime figures bear out the jurist’s dis- Sentence is no protection against the habitual offender 
couragement. There were 315 murders here last year as unless he is given treatment for the condition whic ‘. 
against 306 in 1955. In the first four months of 1957 there ¢@used him to commit the offense. These laws now at ps 
were 106 murders as against 95 in the first third of 1956. thorize commitment of the sex offender for psychiatric 
As for the ugly picture of rape, there were 1,267 cases reatment and specify he shall be detained until psy- 
last year as against 1,165 in 1955, an increase of 8.8 per chiatrists certify his release will not endanger the public. 

One state which has enacted such legislation is New 

Reproduced through the courtesy of Mr. Prall and the New Jersey. And although the Garden State was the scene} P 
York World-Telegram and Sun. recently of two horrifying sex slayings, officials who en-| 

Address: Mr. Robert H. Prall, the New York World-Telegram dorse the new legislative approach believe they are on t 
and Sun, New York 15, New York. the right track. . 
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MENTAL EXAMINATIONS 


The Jersey law, enacted in 1949, is not limited to habit- 
ual sex offenders but requires that any person convicted 
of sex offenses of a wide variety be given a mental ex- 
amination. If the examination indicates he is suffering 
from “any form of abnormal mental illness,” commitment 
to an appropriate institution is mandatory. Moreover, he 
is not eligible for commutation of sentence or for parole. 

Despite this legislative power, states with the sex 
psychopath laws have proceeded cautiously. In many 
cases, they have asked commitment only of offenders 
thought to be particularly dangerous. In most cases, the 
excuse is a familiar one—lack of facilities for treatment. 
Psychiatry is still a new science and there are not enough 
psychiatrists to go around—even when sex offenders are 
analyzed in groups. 

Such laws, nevertheless, seem to be society’s best an- 
swer to the problem of the sex offender. The old conven- 
tional laws have been tried and found lacking. In New 
York State, for example, there are seven types of sex 
felonies carrying sentences of from ten to twenty years 
and two types of sex misdemeanors punishable by a one- 
year maximum imprisonment, except in New York City 
where indeterminate sentences are permissible. 


TAKE LESSER PLEA 


The actual result is that most sex criminals quickly 
plead guilty to misdemeanors. Prosecutors, faced with 
the possibility that offenders may go free if tried on hard- 
to-prove felony charges, permit them to plead guilty to 
the lesser offense on the theory that at least they are re- 
moving the perverts from society. 

Over one ten-year period recently, 3,295 defendants 
indicated for sex felonies appeared in city court but only 
35 per cent were convicted of felonies. The rest either 
were acquitted or took pleas of guilty of misdemeanors. 

The law, obviously, needs an excuse to detain such 
offenders and treat them with their best psychiatric 
know-how. Dr. Ralph Brancale, director of the New 
Jersey State Diagnostic Center at Menlo Park, proving 
grounds for that state’s sex psychopath legislation, re- 
ports guardedly that “we feel in theory we have made a 
forward step in penological practice.” 

“But,” he added, “we don’t know today the success of 
our psychiatrists. We do know, however, that a good 
number of convicted sex offenders are responding.” 

Dr. Brancale explained that in New Jersey it is manda- 
tory for the courts to refer to the diagnostic center all 
convicted sex offenders. 


TRY TO JUDGE PROBLEM 


“All must be processed here,” he added, “and after 
psychological and psychiatric examination, we attempt 
to form a judgment of the problem. When we conclude 
that criminals show tendencies toward continued aggres- 
sion or compulsive, repetitious type of behavior, it is ob- 
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ligatory for the courts to send them to one of the state 
hospitals for treatment.” 

With its limited number of psychiatrists and its present 
facilities, Dr. Brancale declared, it is New Jersey's hope 
to “relentlessly follow through and maintain supervision 
of these people who show twists in their makeup.” 

Such a follow-up program, perhaps, might have pre- 
vented at least one of the five sex slayings which shocked 
the New York area in recent weeks. But who can say? 

kkk 





SIMMONS PASSES 


Lee Simmons, former general manager of the Texas 
prison system and author of Assignment Huntsville: 
Memoirs of a Texas Prison Official, published on Octo- 
ber 21 by the University of Texas Press, died in Austin 
on October 12 of a coronary occlusion. A native of 
Sherman, Texas, he was in Austin to discuss promotion 
plans for his book with the University of Texas Press. 
Mr. Simmons, 84 years old at the time of his death, was 
elected sheriff of Grayson County, Texas, in 1912 and 
was wounded in an assassination attempt before taking 
office. Named General Manager of the Texas Prison 
System in 1930, his work dealt both with the capture 
of notorious criminals and with the establishment of 
educational and recreational reforms within Texas pris- 
ons. 
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“| Like Being a Policeman Because .. .” 


Epitor’s Note: The JouRNAL is 
pleased to present below excerpts from 
the winning essay in the 1956 QuEEN’s 
Potice Gotp MeEpAL Essay CoMPETI- 
TION on the subject, “I Like Being a 
Policeman Because > which ap- 
peared in the October 4, 1957, issue 
of the Poxice Review (London). It 
reads like the diary of an American 
patrolman on duty in Green River 
Junction, in the slums or on silk stock- 
ing row in Chicago, or in Glendale, 
Dallas, Baltimore, St. Louis, Los An- 
geles, Tokyo, or Liverpool. It measures 
the tremendous appeal of police service 
that crosses political boundary lines to 
reveal in part the fascination of this 
professional field for men and women in 
uniform everywhere. Our congratula- 
tions to Sgt. Jones for this interesting 
presentation. 


T tickles my vanity. Even today, to 
see dissolve 


before me like mist before the sun, 


obstri ictive crowds 


Address: Sergeant Ralph Jones, Essex 
Police, Essex, England. 
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By Sgt. Ralph Jones (Essex) 


brings a slightly heady feeling of 
self-importance: but once, in boots 
that squeaked their newness to the 
world, the sensation was terrific. 

It’s still odd to be the cynosure of 
every eye. I often wonder why they 
stare. 

It's strange to wear the mantle of 
Pericles, to be regarded as the very 
fount of very hum- 
bling. I shall never build a Parthe- 
non, but the little folk of the back 
streets with their constant calls for 
counsel, how are they to know? | 


wisdom—and 


may have a stammering tongue and 
an accent that’s odd. But I wear the 
regalia that makes cowards of the 
bravest and brings the obdurate to 
heel. It’s a sobering thought. 

Oh, that tradition that invests a 
time-honoured uniform with all the 
virtues! 

We are welfare workers in dis- 
guise, probation officers, court mis- 
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sionaries. We can cajole careless 
motorists into mending their ways 
without benefit of notebook. We can 
lend a hand to the old and weak, the 
young and helpless. We can liaise 
between authority and the forgotten 
sufferer in a back room, and we can 
summon the scowl that acts like a 
bludgeon on a brute. I like the 
wastes of solitude that alternate with 
the madhouse moments and the in- 
sistent telephone. 

It's wonderful to be the world’ 
confidant, and sometimes faintly em- 
barrassing. The gracious lady with 
the graceless chauffeur, the tycoon 
with typist trouble, the home help at 
the end of her tether, all demand an 
utterly different technique. 

It’s teasing for a Constable to find 
how many conundrums are not cov- 
ered by Standing Orders. What 
would the Chief Constable do? It’s 
nerve-racking to be the repository of 
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enough verbal dynamite to blow up 
the Women’s Institute. It’s hard to 
be judicially calm when the parson 
dashes with the poultry-dealer and 
the schoolmaster with the farmer. 
But how rewarding when peace 
breaks out again. 

I like being a Policeman. 

Who else could outpoint a pugilist 
without raising his hands? Once, full 
of learning and Powers of Arrest, I 
was called to the bar. There were 
sreaming women, murderous threats 
and smashing of glasses as Billy the 
Pug went berserk. It was early in my 
novitiate, when it was simple to turn 
asomersault and put a neck-hold on 
the instructor. 

But Billy was different. For one 
thing, he weighed eighteen stone, 
for another, he wouldn't stand still; 
and he looked allergic to Policemen. 

But the duty Sergeant saw us. He 
put his shoulder to the swing door, 
chuckled at the devastation and 
chucked Billy under the chin. It 
worked like a charm. Wasn't it Sir 
Nigel Loring in Doyle’s White Com- 































































































pany who flicked the frenzied bear 
across the snout with his kerchief? 

And so it turned out. The little 

Sergeant, wise in the ways of men 

and of Billy, fussed over his wounds 

and jollied him off the battlefield and 

into the cells. I stammered my thanks 

ireless| to him. The virtuoso grinned and 

ways} laid a finger on his twisted nose: 

Je can} “See that? I got that for standing on 
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From Gourley, G. D.: Public Relations and the Police. 


my dignity, years ago. A present 
from Billy!” 

But dignity has its uses. Where 
should we be without it? When I 
read yet again the cliché “Majesty 
of the law,” I think less frequently of 
full-bottomed wigs and more often 
of impressive-looking Policemen 
dealing with bell-bottomed matelots 
in Dockland; or guiding traffic at the 
Mansion House or Milton Market. 
He is the symbol of the law to Jim 
Everyman. Dignity, yes. But please, 
no pomposity. 

And what a human symbol he is! 
Stern to the scrumping schoolboy. 
Job-like to the jailbird, curt with 
crackpots, he is a different someone 


From Gourley, G. D.: Public Relations and the Police. 





to everyone, whether he is unbutton- 
ing his dignity in the village hall or 
putting Cubs through first-aid. 

Surely the life makes a full man. 

Yes, I like being a Policeman. 
Surely no one sees more of the se- 
crets that are hidden from the world, 
not even the parson, or the doctor. 
The listening ear, the understanding 
look produce a torrent of talk that 
only an open notebook can check. 

Who knows more of the human 
heart? The young Constable finds 
that the Church can drive a hard 
bargain sometimes; he discovers that 
the chilly medico he interviewed on 
Friday plays homicidal rugger on 
Saturday; he learns to distinguish be- 
tween the glitter and the gold. He 
may lose his boyish laughter in the 
process, but not for long; he'll find it 
again when he strikes a rich vein of 
kindness in unexpected places. 

But it’s a dull job, they say. Do 
they, really? I don’t find it so. 

As for those few who walk the 
beat of idleness—they don't know 
what theyre missing! The 
man’s world is filled with every kind 
of incident from the banal to the 


Police- 


bizarre. There’s someone new, some- 
thing to do, something to learn round 
every corner of the quietest beat. We 
may be dull, perhaps, but the job— 
never! 

Foreigners still wonder how we do 
it. They send scholars to see us, li- 
centiates to learn about us, jurists to 
read the riddle. Yet the enigma re- 
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mains unsolved. Just how do we do 
this intensely personal job? 

How does the Policeman, armed 
with nothing more lethal than a con- 
verted chair-leg, called a truncheon, 
with a sharp eye for offenders and a 
dim one for good relations, keep the 
cars flowing smoothly along Mile 
End Road? How does the detective 
work without the knout? 

How do we bring order out of 
chaos at Newmarket? Where are our 
rifles? Where are the rubber trun- 
cheons to discourage the diversionists 
from driving the wrong way down a 
one-way street? They ask these ques- 
tions in every tongue and every ac- 
cent from Kharkov to Cathay. 

Since they don’t emulate us, one 
must conclude that they haven't 
found the answer. Or have they de- 
cided that our ways are not for 
them? But I will tell them why we 
are what we are—and I'll apologise 
for such insufferable smugness. 

We are a little bit of Britain. We 
are of the people, from whom our 
authority derives. We were sired by 
Statute, but we remain because the 
people want us. We are free men un- 
der God and the Crown, serving a 
nation of free men. We pay homage 
to no political creed. We have 
evolved from a thousand years of 
turmoil, by way of Habeas Corpus 
and the Petition of Right, a symptom 
of a growing respect for the rule of 
law. Our authority can be challenged 
by a Croesus with a chip on his 
shoulder or the grocer’s boy on a 
bike. Today one brief century old, 
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(weighs only 30 pounds) 


we have reached the broad upland 
where we defy the future. 

Other countries please copy. 

Is it surprising that we like being 
Policemen? Can't we forgive the 
young Constable if now and then he 
forgets his history and feels a little 
tipsy with self-esteem .. . ? 

But the finest Policeman I ever 
knew was the son of a gamekeeper. 

He left school at fourteen, joined 
the Force at twenty, and lived a 
dedicated life. How he worked! His 
cases became legendary while yet he 
served. In eighteen years, with only 
his native shrewdness and a fero- 
cious sense of duty to guide him, he 
reached the highest rank. His accent 
was muddy, not milky, his solecisms 
were shocking, and he wore brown 
shoes with a navy suit. 

That’s another reason why I like 
the job. There’s room at the top for 
the “natural” with zeal to match his 
flair. 

Is it laughter you're after? Why 
this is the very home of it. 

What laughs we have! There was 
the mangy moke that wandered 
through the spa, the gipsies snug on 
Lady Lucy’s lawn, the curate who 
converted Shanghai Sue and filled us 
with shame. 

So far from being dull, sometimes 
the job’s a shade too hectic. Now and 
then I'm a couple of reports behind, 
which is bad in days that teem with 
typing. We touch life at every facet, 
we mix with every creed, breed and 
colour. In one day’s duty I’ve met a 
Chinese priest, a deep-sea diver from 





New Zealand, and the schoolmaster 
who once relegated me to the awk. 
ward squad. 

I like this infinite variety. In a to. 
tally undistinguished career I’ve seen 
service at a stylish spa, sipped tea on 
the Staff, signed pig registers in sties, 
and scuffled with stevedores in 
Dockland. I wouldn’t have missed it 
for anything. 

Senior officers shook their heads 
over me. Brisk moves abounded 
when the nimble-minded ones dis- 
covered what was wrong with their 
Division. One of them was as terse 
as Tacitus, but less obscure. He 
didn't write, “Grow in beauty,” 
against my name, but “Early removal 
recommended.” And _ yet looking 
back, I don’t regret a single change 
of air. Already I've travelled north, 
south, and east, and enjoyed the 
journey. Some day I'll go west, too. 

So many people let their hair 
down to a Policeman. No doubt it's 
his uniform that inspires confidence. 
But it’s doubly fascinating when the 
famous show their hand. 

There was the time I kept an 
actress's picture in my warrant card, 
signed as such ladies do, “Yours al- 
ways, ———.” To me, she was always 
twenty. How lovely she'd looked 
from the “gods”! How thrilling was 
that soaring voice that carried us 
higher yet to realms uncharted. 

Then one night I went along to a 
stage party where a _ giant car 
lounged unlighted in the lane. It be- 
longed to my charmer, the dulcet- 
toned star. Her maid called her, and 
the radiant voice carried from rooms 
away, declaiming about damnation 
Policemen to a fascinated audience 
of one. This was a new role—Katha- 
rina the Shrew. But perhaps she 
wasn't acting, and anyway, I was no 
Petrucio. She faced me under the 
cruel lights in the hall, and I couldn't 
believe what I saw so clearly. 

She still thrills the first-nighters, 
but not me any more. That night I 
pitched her picture in the fire. “Time 
you grew up,” I said. 

Frankly, I don’t like getting up at 
five. To me, it’s the haggard moment 
of truth; but I like to see the leaping 
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sun laugh at me from my shaving 
mirror. And I love the glow of virtue 
that comes of being up and about 
before the world’s awake. 

I'm not paid to see loveliness in 
the sunrise on a wet street, nor to 
find magic in the dawn chorus. But 
there’s no law against it, if it doesn't 
make me less efficient. It’s a novel 
proposition that being a Policeman 
helps towards a love of beauty, but 
until I became one I had never seen 
the dawn nor yet a sunrise. I found 
to my astonishment that they really 
were wonderful, just as I'd read, and 
neither is ever twice the same. 

There’s a school of thought that 
says no nice man could ever do a job 
so sordid. Another believes it’s all 
pure chivalry, but really pretty sim- 
ple, like helping old ladies with 
fallen arches and looking noble but 
slightly wooden by the Bank. 

The truth lies in between. We 
have our share of ghastly duties that 
no one else covets, like attending one 
of those smashes where death strikes 
like a steam-hammer. How many re- 
alize, too, that we're not always deal- 
ing with unknown names? How oft- 
en we know those to whom we have 
somehow to break the news? 

But there are compensations. I 
once had to see a lady for just this 
purpose. I skated miserably on a sea 
of words, knowing I couldn't do it. 
She watched me closely, then she 
told me. “Your face said it all,” she’s 
said since. And she still speaks more 
gently than “Yours always ———.” 

I've hidden in warehouses waiting 
for thieves, while a rat explored my 
ear or mice sniffed at my boots. I’ve 
been planted in hayricks on lonely 
farms, listening for the sudden out- 
cry from the Leghorns that would 
make it well worth while. Sometimes 
it came, more often it didn’t; some- 
times when it did, it was my night 
off and a luckier man made the grab. 
I don’t like these jobs very much; 
they’re too static, too snoopy, too 
cold. But they’ve yielded a wealth of 
stories with which I love to bore my 
listeners. . . . 

But probably our trickiest job is 
keeping the Queen’s peace the year 
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round. There are so many factions, 
so many conflicts, so little tolerance. 
In an imperfect world, there must be 
an arbiter handy who can't be 
bought with a pint of beer or its 
tee-total equivalent. We are that ar- 
biter. When we read of courts 
choked with arrears of litigation, 
how many realize that a myriad of 
disputes are settled on the spot at 
the sign of the blue lamp? 

But surely, hosts of these prob- 
lems have nothing to do with us? 
Don't they call for civil action? Yes 
and yes, but only technically so. 
Anyone who has served in a poor, 
tough district knows that there 
would be no peace if we insisted on 
it. There, for dedicated Policemen, 
everything is their business. 

And that’s how I like it. I can even 
suffer those riders of hobby-horses 
who forget that we have an equal 
duty to others. There are the dog- 
devotees, the cranks about cats, the 
fanatical horse-lovers, and so forth. 
If they could only see that it’s cruel 
to ride their hobby-horses to death: 
if they would only adjust their 
glasses to show a larger slice of 
life. ... 

I can even like a fire-eater in a 
Rolls, when he doesn’t think it’s in- 
tellectual death to talk to me. 
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man-hours of expert labor. 


\ M. A. HALLIGAN 


1505 Metropolitan Avenue 
New York 62, N. Y. 
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doors in or out and in any confined 


And so the job goes on. Day by 
day we squeeze a little oil on to the 
wheels of life that they may run 
sweeter for us all. It’s rewarding 
work, even though there are a few 
practices hallowed by time that we 
could do without. 

Would I join the Force again? 

Ye-es, I believe I would. You see, 
I like being a Policeman. took 





PRISON DOCUMENT 


FLORIDA STATE UNIVER- 
SITYS RADIO STATION WFSU- 
FM is developing seven half-hour 
programs entitled, Prison Document. 
It is financed by a grant from the 
National Association of Educational 
Broadcasters which is interested in 
projects that use radio construc- 
tively. Director of the project is Roy 
Flynn of the University’s broadcast- 
ing services. Vernon Fox, professor 
of criminology and corrections at the 
University’s school of social welfare, 
is a consultant for the program. 





Worth Remembering 


Everyone has a bad day now and 
then. Is this yours? 
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Academy for Scientific Interrogation Holds 1957 Sessions 


HE 9th Annual Seminar-Conven- 
aa held by the Academy for 
Scientific Interrogation at Hot 
Springs, Arkansas, from August 21 
through 23, 1957, was acclaimed by 
participating members as outstand- 
ingly successful. A.S.I. President- 
Elect, Carl Miller, Assistant Direc- 
tor of the Arkansas State Police, act- 
ed as Co-Chairman of the Conven- 
tion with C. B. Hanscom, of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota (see page 44). 
Inspector Miller amply provided for 
every comfort of some 100 A.S.L. 
members and guests in attendance. 
Academy President, Dr. V. A. Leon- 
ard, artfully introduced each speak- 
er and deftly wielded the gavel 
throughout the proceedings. At the 
final business session, “yours-truly,” 
Editor of the P & I Section, was 
named President-Elect, and Inspec- 
tor Miller was installed as President. 

One of the high-lights of the con- 
vention was the unveiling of the new 
book just off the presses of Charles 
C Thomas, Publisher, The Academy 
Lectures on Lie Detection. This book 
contains the papers presented at the 
1956 A.S.I. Seminar held at the State 
College of Washington in Pullman, 


All photographs were taken by Leo 
Hatcher (Houston), official A.S.I. photog- 
rapher. 


plus valuable related materials. The 
papers presented this year at Hot 
Springs are already on the press to 
be published as Volume II in the 
Academy Lectures on Lie Detection 
and as a Leonarde Keeler Memorial 
issue. This promises to be an unusu- 
ally fine collection of items of last- 
ing importance to all persons in the 
Polygraph and Interrogation field. 

Some of the more outstanding pa- 
pers presented at this meeting are 
listed here: 

“Expert Testimony From the Poly- 


graph Examiner,” by Fred W. Nicol, 
Deputy Solicitor, Sixth Judicial Cir- 
cuit of Alabama; “Subjectivity Ver- 
sus Objectivity in Chart Interpreta- 
tion,” by Warren D. Holmes, Poly- 
graph Examiner, Miami Police De- 
partment; “Benefits of A.S.I. Mem- 
bership,” by Robert L. Collier, 
M/Sgt. USMC (see page 50); “Prog- 
ress Report—Emotional Stress Me- 
ter,” by Professor Homer J. Dana, 
Director of Engineering Experiment 
Station, State College of Washing- 
ton; “Interrogation With Instrumen- 


Below—Left to right: Albert L. Breitzmann (Illinois), John C. Rapp (New York), 
Warren D. Holmes (Florida), Victor $8. Beck (Michigan), and A. M. Josephson 
(Wisconsin), during registration. 
























































tation, by Dr. Bernard R. Higley, 
Psychologist with the Alfred L. Will- 
TH son Children’s Center, Columbus, 
— J Qhio; “Pre-Test Interviewing Tech- 
—____ niques in the U.S. Army,” by CWO 
William’ L. Fox, Instructor, Provost 
‘Le Marshal General’s School, Fort Gor- 
———~ don, Georgia; “Public Relations With 
Other Law Enforcement Agencies,” 
by Lieutenant Frank Faulk, of the 
South Carolina Bureau of Investiga- 
tion; “Constants and Variables in 
Polygraph Examinations,” by M. W. 
“Doc” Myatt, Polygraph Examiner 
for the Oklahoma Bureau of Investi- 
gation; and “Polygraph in State Po- 
lice Work,” by Lieutenant William 
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Above—Left to right: Leo E. Hatcher 

(Texas), Alex Gregory (Michigan), Wil- 

liam Dienstein (California), and Albert 
Breitzman (Illinois). 
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eed dent of C. H. Stoelting Co., demonstrates 
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E. Nevin, Polygraph Examiner for 
mm the Pennsylvania State Police. 
f/m The A.S.I. Convention city for the 
10th Annual Seminar in 1958 will be 
Austin, Texas. Mr. Dee Wheeler, 
Polygraph Examiner with the Texas 
Department of Public Safety, is 
Chairman of the Committee on Pro- 
gram and Arrangements. All indica- 
tions point to the most outstanding — 
Seminar-Convention in the history of : 
the Academy. Plan now to spend the 
3rd week in August, 1958 in Austin. 
R. D. STEEL 
wk 
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Epitor’s Note: Lieutenant Faulk began his career in the 
law enforcement field in 1940 when he became an officer in 
the Columbia, South Carolina, Police Department. In 1947, 
he became associated with the South Carolina Law Enforce- 
ment Division. After attending the Keeler Polygraph Insti- 
tute in 1949, the Law Enforcement Division established a 
Polygraph unit as a standard part of its investigative services 
and for the past seven years, Lieutenant Faulk has been the 
official Polygraph Examiner for the State of South Carolina. 
He has also served as Instructor in the South Carolina Law 
Enforcement Division Training School. From his case files, 
Lieutenant Faulk presents to readers of the Journal a re- 
markable example of the convincing way in which scientific 
method serves the ends of justice, and once again, the Poly- 
graph scores! 


N April 28, 1946, Mr. and Mrs. Edward L. Bennett 
were found shot to death in their small store in 
Aiken, South Carolina. Circumstantial evidence pointed 
to a suspect, who, on interrogation confessed to the mur- 
der. Supporting his confession was a ballistic examination 
on a pistol owned by the suspect. Although the test indi- 
cated a similarity to the evidence bullets, it was incon- 
clusive. Since there was no polygraph available, the con- 
fession was taken at face value. 

The subject was convicted of murder and sentenced 
to death by electrocution. On appeal to the State Su- 
preme Court, however, the conviction was reversed and 
the subject was released. 

On August 7, 1957—ten years later—the Polygraph at 
the South Carolina State Law Enforcement Division 
Headquarters was ready to play an important role in 
solving that murder—and three others! On that hot Aug- 
ust day, another Aiken store operator was found on the 
floor of her store. Her skull had been fractured from a 
blow on the head with a brick, wrapped in a handker- 
chief. Aiken police began a routine investigation and 
picked up Monroe Hickson for questioning. After being 
interrogated, he confessed. 

Investigating officers in routine checks came up with 
two unsolved murders that had the same MO. On April 
17, 1946, Dave Garrett was killed by a blow on the head, 
and on September 28, 1946, Mrs. Dave Weisburg was 
found dead from a blow on the head. 

Aiken officers, on August 16, 1957 brought Hickson to 





Address: Lieutenant J. Frank Faulk, Jr., Polygraph Examiner, 
South Carolina Law Enforcement Division, Columbia, South 
Carolina. 


South Carolina Polygraph 
Solves Four Murders 


By J. Frank Faulk, Jr. 


South Carolina’s Law Enforcement Division Chief, J. P. 
Strom, receives analytical report from his Polygraph Exam- 
iner, Lieutenant J. Frank Faulk, Jr. 


the South Carolina Law Enforcement Division Head- 
quarters in Columbia for polygraph tests concerning the 
two unsolved murders. As a result of the test, he con- 
fessed to the two crimes. His reexamination on the Poly- 
graph to check reactions after the confessions, showed 
further guilt reactions, indicating possible knowledge of 
other crimes. 

Interrogation reactions on the Polygraph clearly showed 
he had been involved in another murder. When con- 
fronted with this, he admitted to killing Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward L. Bennett ten years previously, April 28, 1946 
—a crime for which another man had confessed and had 
been convicted. 

Hickson was taken back to Aiken and led officers to the 
store where the Bennetts were slain. He pointed out the 
spot where he said he had shot them, and described in 
detail the construction of the store, which had since been 
remodeled. Hickson then led officers to the spot where he 
had buried the murder weapon. 

Through the use of the Polygraph, four murders were 
solved and its importance in scientific investigation was 
again proved. The value is underscored by the conclusion 
that had the Polygraph been available ten years before, 
the confession by an innocent man would have been dis- 
covered and the cause of justice rightly served. eek 
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Epitor’s Note: M. W. “Doc” Myatt, Polygraph Examiner, 
State of Oklahoma Bureau of Criminal Investigation, con- 
tributed a most interesting article, PoLyGRAPH CLEARS VICTIM 
or MisTAKEN IDENTITY, which appeared in the May-June, 1957, 
issue of POLICE. The unusual incident described here by 
“Doc” Myatt is almost a sequel to his previous contribution 
in that ag*in it is a case of mistaken identity, with the poly- 
graph playing a major role in Tae TrutH Wins Acain. Good 
results such as these in establishing the truth, are strong points 
in rebuttal to condemnatory allegations that the Polygraph 
examination invades one’s privacy to an objectionable degree. 
From the Polygraph Examiner's point of view, one’s Consti- 
tutional rights should permanently include the opportunity 
to establish the truth by such scientifically proven means. 
“Doc” Myatt also presented a paper at the A.S.I. Seminar 
in August, 1957, at Hot Springs, Ark., entitled ConsTANTS AND 
VARIABLES OF PoLYGRAPH EXAMINATION, which will appear 
in the forthcoming second volume of the ACADEMY LECTURES 
on Lie Detection. The first volume of ACADEMY LECTURES 
on Liz DeTECcTION, containing the papers presented at the 
1956 Seminar-Convention of the Academy for Scientific In- 
terrogation held in Pullman, Washington, has already been 
published and copies may be obtained by addressing 
CHARLES C THOMAS, Publisher, 301-327 East Lawrence 
Avenue, Springfield, Illinois. 


UST an innocent person walk, forever, beneath a 
Meeroue of suspicion, having his liberty jeopardized 
because of opinions expressed by disgruntled or mali- 
cious persons? 

Sherman Johnson, a 67 year old negro, living in Port- 
land, Oregon, has found, to his great satisfaction, that 
such a situation need not exist, thanks to the use of the 
polygraph. 

On April 4, 1955, County Attorney Robert Murphy and 
Undersheriff Joe Bradley of Stillwater, Payne County, 
Oklahoma, returned from Portland, Oregon, where a 
Sherman Johnson had been held on warrants charging 
him with a double murder. Johnson was placed in the 
Payne County jail to await trial. 

However, as Payne County’s prosecutor prepared his 
case he found so many conflicting elements that he be- 
came doubtful of Johnson’s guilt. The information stated 
that on January 2, 1928, a New Year's party was in full 
swing at a colored dance hall in Cushing, Payne County, 
Oklahoma, when festivities were suddenly interrupted by 
several shotgun blasts. 

Once the confusion abated it was found that Essie Mae 
Pless, colored female, age fifteen, was dead and several 
others wounded. Alfred Robinson, colored male, later 


— 





Address: Mr. M. W. “Doc” Myatt, Oklahoma State Bureau of 
Investigation, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


The Truth Wins Again 


By M. W. "Doc" Myatt 


died of the wounds he received in the attack. Investiga- 
tion by Payne County officers led to the conclusion that 
Charlie Goss, colored male, operator of the dance hall 
and other illicit activities, was the logical suspect. 

_ Goss was not located and search for him became a 
quiet routine of following leads until February of 1955, 
when Mrs. Ione Harper, a sister of Essie Mae Pless, re- 
ported having seen Charlie Goss in Portland, Oregon. 
The man she identified was arrested and gave the name 
of Sherman Johnson, colored male, age 67. Johnson read- 
ily admitted having been in Cushing, Oklahoma, on the 
night of the tragedy, also that he knew the victims. He 
denied being Charlie Goss and stated that he had never 
killed anyone. Johnson agreed to return to Oklahoma, be- 
lieving that he could prove his innocence in spite of the 
identification made by Mrs. Harper. 

On April 9, 1955, County Attorney Murphy called the 
Oklahoma Bureau of Investigation, Oklahoma City, re- 
questing appointment for a polygraph test on Sherman 
Johnson. Mr. Murphy advised that several persons, most- 
ly relatives of Essie Mae Pless, deceased, had identified 
Johnson as being Charlie Goss, but other witnesses were 
uncertain. However, Johnson and Goss were of similar 
stature and age. 

Mrs. Harper’s statements further revealed that both 
men wore their hair clipped short, each had a finger 
missing, were ardent lodge workers and were very emo- 
tional, shedding tears readily when aroused. Both were 
gamblers, Johnson having run houses of ill-repute and 
Goss ran a tavern where liquor was sold and gambling 
had been permitted. Marital difficulties were common to 
both men, each having been married and divorced sev- 
eral times. The generally accepted theory was that girl 
friend trouble had instigated the shooting affair. 

By April 9, 1955, Mr. Murphy and investigators were 
somewhat confused. Many of the witnesses insisted that 
Johnson was actually Goss, others just as certain John- 
son was not Goss and the rest of them could not decide. 
Many of the circumstances indicated that Johnson could 
be Goss and yet there was much uncertainty that must 
be eliminated. 

Mr. Murphy discussed the matter with James Springer, 
attorney for Johnson. They decided to ask Johnson if he 
would consent to a polygraph test. Johnson readily con- 
sented to this or any test they desired to give him. M. W. 
“Doc” Myatt, polygraph operator for the Oklahoma Bu- 
reau of Investigation, was contacted and arrangements 
made to examine Johnson on April 12 at Oklahoma City. 
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SPEED-WATCH... 
PIONEERS IN THE FIELD... 
NOW WITH THESE 


EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 





@ NEW AUTOMATIC OPERATION 
@ NEW WEIGHT SWITCHES 

@ NEW IMPROVED CONNECTORS 
@ CERTIFIED ACCURACY 


The Speed-Watch is the simplest, most accurate, and 
best way for checking speed. Operator of the new 
Speed-Watch has only to flip the single toggle switch. 
Automatically the Speed-Watch will time the vehicle 
as it passes between two road tubes and the speed 
registered will be shown in M.P.H. on a large, 
clear dial. 


Speed-Watch has international distribution and is 
widely used by many State 
Police departments. Over 1500 
users will testify to the fine per- 
formance and gratifying results 
of Speed-Watch. 

Available in 22 foot field dis- 
tance for automatic operation; 
66 foot for both automatic and 
manual operation and 132 foot 
for manual operation only. 

Buy the pioneer in the 
field . . . Speed-Watch 


Proven by over 1500 users... 


Limited number of territories open to qualified agents. 


Better Enforcement @ Less Speeding @ Fewer Accidents 


TRAFFIC-HOUSE 
MARSHALL, MICHIGAN 


Originators and Manufacturers Since 1951 











Mr. Murphy advised that if the tests indicated Johnsoy 
was telling the truth he would dismiss the case. 

Prior to the test Mr. Springer advised that Johnson was 
supposed to have a heart condition and desired to know 
if this would affect the test findings. Mr. Myatt advised 
him that if such a condition was noted when the test was 
in progress that the test would be discontinued. Mr, 
Springer consulted a physician and was assured that the 
test would have no ill effects. 

Polygraph tests were administered as scheduled and 
failed to exhibit any positive reactions indicative of de. 
ception. Johnson, as most subjects will, exhibited nervous 
tension at the beginning of the tests but this tension sub- 
sided as the interrogation progressed. At about this same 
time LeRoy Scofield, Oklahoma City, an uncle of Charlie 
Goss, came forth with the statement that Johnson could 
not be Charlie Goss as Goss was ten years older than 
Johnson and did not resemble him except in size. 

Sherman Johnson was permitted to return to his home 
in Portland, Oregon and the case against him dismissed. 
Polygraph Detection of Deception interrogation tech- 
niques can take credit for another assist to law enforce- 
ment by preventing a miscarriage of justice. Yoik 





CHIEF HOLSTROM HEADS IACP 


John D. Holstrom, Chief of Police of Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, since 1944, and a member of his Department since 
1931, is the new President of the International Associa- 
tion of Chiefs of Police. Chief Holstrom was elevated to 
the Presidency of the IACP on the final day of the 64th 
Annual Conference in Honolulu in October of last year, 
and became the second Chief from the Berkeley De- 
partment to hold that high office. The late Chief August 
Vollmer was President in 1922. Chief Daniel S. C. Liu, 
host to the 64th Conference, was elected Sixth Vice 
President. 

Chief Holstrom was born November 1, 1909, in Min- 
neapolis, Minn. He received the A.B. degree from the 
University of California in 1930 and joined the Berkeley 
Police Department in 1931. He rose steadily through 
the ranks to become Chief in 1944. He has been active 
in the IACP since 1944 and holds a life membership in 
the Association. He also has been active in the Peace 
Officers Association of California and served as its Presi- 
dent in 1950-51. 

Chief Holstrom has served on numerous public service 
committees in California, and has been a police consult- 
ant to such national agencies as the Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration, the U. S. Department of State (in 
Germany ), Office of the Secretary of the Treasury, Office 
of the Secretary of Defense, Public Administration Serv- 
ice, National Security Resources Board, and the National 
Academy of Sciences, National Research Council. Chief 
Holstrom embarks on his new responsibilities with the 
best wishes of the JourNaL and with its pledge of full 
support. 
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Sharpening the Attack” 


By A. R. Lauer 


Eprror’s Note: Dr. Lauer is Director of the Driving Re- 
search Laboratory at Iowa State College. Since 1930 various 
studies have been carried on as a phase of applied experi- 
mental psychology at this institution. During the latter part 
of the thirties the work was definitely associated with the 
Engineering Experiment Station at the College. Later, with 
the development of the Industrial Science Research Institute 
it was shifted back into the Division of Science and has 
gradually grown to its present size and scope of activities. 

Grants from insurance companies and other organizations 
in addition to contract research with the Armed Forces has 
necessitated the use of four experimental wings of 1,200 
square feet each to house the numerous major and minor 
projects devoted to phases of research on driving and high- 
way safety. The laboratory is being equipped with some 
of the finest experimental apparatus available. This includes 
such devices as the Stoelting Precision Chronoscope, a Radar 
Speed Meter, Tapley Decelerometer, Densichron, Tycos Self- 
Recording Sphygmomanometer, Sight-Screener, Cheiroscope 
and various other standard pieces of equipment besides nu- 
merous specially built devices such as the Drivometer, Scoto- 
meter, Comparometer, Coordinometer, Glareometer and 
Night Vision Meter. A complete set of equipment for meas- 
uring vision, reaction time, certain physiological and electro- 
dermal responses, driver qualifications and fatigue are 
available and are being developed as rapidly as the need 
demands. 


oo every organization in the United 
States is cooperating in the nationwide program to 
reduce the absolute number of traffic fatalities as well 
as to reduce the traffic fatality rate. The latter now 
stood at about 6.4 deaths per 100 million vehicle miles 
of travel. The year 1957 may even show it slightly higher 

* Prepared for the President’s Committee for Traffic Safety by 
A. R. Lauer, Driving Research Laboratory, Industrial Science Re- 
search Institute, Iowa State College. 








Address: Dr. A. R. Lauer, Driving Research Laboratory, Iowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa. 


when returns are all compiled. The going is getting 
harder although there is evidence available which 
shows a much better job can be done. 

It must be admitted that there are varying degrees of 
effectiveness in any sort of strategic maneuvers. Success 
or failure may depend upon the modus operandi of the 
approach to the problem. Thirty years of analytical con- 
sideration of traffic safety prompts us to propose the 
following eight-point program for appreciably reducing 
the fatality rate per 100 million vehicle miles of travel 
during the next few decades. Elsewhere in this bulletin 
will be found tables and curves which indicate that we 
may expect a gradual decrease under existing methods, 
ie., through normal evolutionary developments. This is 
at least true in theory. Everyone would like to see the 
national traffic death rate reduced substantially below 
expectations. Here is our formula for accomplishing such 
an objective under eight headings: 


1. A thorough revision of the drivers’ licensing system 
to increase individual responsibility at the wheel 
by— 

a. Raising the standards for securing a driver's li- 
cense. 

b. Instigation of a graded licensing system which 
would put a premium on home study and self- 
preparation of young and inexperienced drivers. 

c. Connecting licensing with the driver education 
program in the schools as is being done in 
Michigan. 

d. Introduce a semi-professional qualifying and ex- 
amining program in which state officials act only 
as inspectors. 

e. Extension and intensification of a driver improve- 
ment program as a follow-up on drivers who do 
not conform. 
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2. Upgrading of driver education across the board- 


better scheduling, better methods, better trained 

teachers, revised teaching materials and mor 

wholesome acceptance of the program by schook 
and colleges by— 

a. Mandatory requirements that state schools pre. 
paring teachers offer year-around quality courses 
at both undergraduate and graduate levels. 

b. Further research on the needs and effectiveness 
of driver education. 

c. Research on methods for improving driver edu. 
cation in such a way as to reduce traffic viola- 
tions and accidents, to a greater extent than has 
been shown in the past. 


3. More intelligent use of accumulated accident ree. 


ords and other data as tools for guiding enforce. 
ment policies and practices. This implies the set- 
ting up of a research unit in each state to serve as 
an intelligence center for educators, enforcement 
administrators and judicial groups having to do 
with traffic by— 

a. Securing adequately trained personnel to help 
work out policies and methods as well as to 
supervise analyses and prepare progress bul- 
letins. 

b. Release of a continuing series of evaluation 
charts to diagnose weakness and set up remedial 
procedures. 


. Secure a reversal of the present trends (1956-57) in 


horsepower and automobile design by manufac- 

turers through— 

a. Direct appeals to the various companies. 

b. By legislation if need be. There is more reason 
to limit horsepower than there is to limit beam 
candlepower of headlights. There is probably 
more on the debit side of increased horsepower 
than there is on the credit side. 


5. Raising the training level and standards of prepa- 


ration for law enforcement personnel. Possibly in- 

troduction of a merit system under Civil Service. 

The training standards for education and engineer- 

ing personnel are much higher than those for en- 

forcement positions. This could be done by— 

a. Setting up training courses in colleges for such 
personnel. 

b. By making the work attractive enough to draw 
career personnel of higher quality. 

c. By a general campaign to elevate public esteem 
for these groups. Pay standards and benefits now 
compare favorably with those for teachers. They 
are probably higher when all aspects are con 
sidered. 


3. Introduction of incentive systems with enforcement 


personnel similar to that found among educational, 
scientific, sales, industrial and professional per- 
sonnel by— 
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. Personal and individual recognition through 
printed bulletins similar to house organs used in 
industry. 

. Increase competition in securing results through 
group and platoon rivalry. 

c. Individual citations and a merit system of pro- 

motion. 

d. Provide frequent continuing schools such as are 

used in the Armed Forces Reserve. 

. Incorporation of the best known principles concern- 
ing the human factor, as well as engineering design, 
in the construction of modern highways. They must 
be made interesting to travel, free from hazards of 
all kinds, yet convenient, informative and stimulat- 
ing to the driver and passengers through— 

a. Limited-access design with facilities located con- 
veniently at sides. 

Divided lanes—as far apart as convenient and 

feasible. Otherwise separated by hedge or crash- 

proof barriers. 

c. An interesting set of installations close (within 
15° to the side) to the roadside to avoid remote 
landscape rubbernecking by motorists. This 
should include the expected man-made installa- 
tions of business, residences, display and adver- 
tising signs, route markers, landscaping and 
planting along with the natural scenery indig- 
enous to the locale. Novelty and change should 
be the keynote from the standpoint of driving 
safety. The passing motorist must have proper 
stimulation to keep him on the alert all the time. 

. Proper design for sight distance and scientific 
banking to make curves safe. 

. Large-lettered signs and advance warning sig- 
nals. 

f. Properly marked lanes and wider shoulders for 
emergency stops. 
g. Provide walking lanes at the sides in rural areas. 

8. Evaluation methods must be devised and used to 

set up estimated goals, keep the current results be- 
fore those in position to do something about the 
problem and to chart needed improvements by— 
a. Continuing research on traffic, driving and driver 
behavior. 
b. A coordinating and planning center to keep all 
functional units abreast of the needs of the hour. 


b. 


These proposals are not visionary. In most instances 
they are already in practice in part at some places in 
the United States. What is needed is wider and better 
application of known effective means of traffic control. 
Selfish interests must be laid aside in the interest of 
public welfare. Opinions must give way to scientific 
facts in traffic and highway safety. Drivers, educators, 
engineers, and enforcement agencies, as well as road 
builders and manufacturers, must adopt a long-range 
view of the problem. It is not what will be best for them 
in the immediate future, but what will serve the best 
interest of the public over a long period of time. *** 
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ideal for closeup shadowless 
lighting applications 


Here is the latest addition to the versatile Stroboflash 
electronic flash equipment. The new Circular Light 
Unit answers the need for soft, shadowless closeup 
lighting. The light mounts directly on the camera 
lens, surrounding the object being photographed in 
evenly distributed light. Every police photography de- 
partment will find it indispensable for closeup copying 
of fingerprints, stamps, fraudulent checks, stains, 
photographic prints and other pieces of evidence. 


The Circular Light is designed to operate with the 
power packs of Stroboflash I, II, III and IV, providing 
your department with the most complete line of elec- 
tronic flash components available. Check your local 
Graflex dealer for the many ways that Stroboflash and 
the Pacemaker Speed Graphic 45 are serving police 
departments across the country. Or write Dept. 
C-38, Graflex, Inc., Rochester 3, N. Y., for a free copy 
of “Police Photography with the Pacemaker Graphic.” 


The Pacemaker Graphic 45 with its long extension 
bellows permits full-size (1:1) copying with standard 
lenses and magnified copying with shorter focal 
length lenses. 
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The Menace of the Automobile to the 
Life and Health of the U.S.A. 


Today: A Challenge of the First Magnitude 


Eprror’s Note: Heart specialist to 
the President of the United States and 
physician extraordinary, it is character- 
istic of great men that Dr. White can 
take time out of his busy days to pursue 
a broad social interest in affairs and 
problems not confined to his specialized 
field. Medical science is taking a dim 
view of the nation’s traffic record and 
in the following article written for 
POLICE, Dr. White presents a con- 
vincing appeal for measures designed 
forthwith to reduce the toll of traffic 
deaths and injuries. 

Wuo’'s Wuo 1n America reveals the 
distinguished record and career of the 
author. He took the M.D. degree at 
Harvard where he has been on the 
teaching staff of the Medical School 
since 1914. His preparation has in- 
cluded extensive work at the post- 
graduate level in European medical 
centers where he was awarded high 
decorations for his contributions. He 
has been engaged for many years in 
research, practice and teaching in the 
field of heart disease. Dr. White was 
the recipient of the Lasker award for 
distinguished achievement in the field 
of cardiovascular diseases. He was Ex- 
ecutive Director of the National Ad- 
visory Heart Council from 1948 to 1956 
and a member of the American Medical 
Association which awarded him the dis- 
tinguished service medal in 1952; he 
is Past-President of the American Heart 
Association; member of the Royal So- 
ciety of Medicine (England); President 
of the International Society of Cardiol- 
ogy and a member of other professional 
and scientific societies in the United 
States and European countries. 

Dr. White is the author of Heart 
Disease, the fourth edition of which 
appeared in 1951; Heart DisEAsE IN 
GENERAL Practice published in 1937; 
CLUES IN THE DIAGNOSIS AND TREAT- 
MENT OF HEarT Disease, 2nd Ed. pub- 
lished in 1956; and co-author with Dr. 





Address: Dr. Paul D. White, 264 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


By Dr. Paul Dudley White 


Ashton Graybiel of ELEcTROCARDIOG- 
RAPHY IN Practice, published in 1941, 
1946, and 1952. The Journat wel- 
comes this distinguished contributor to 
its columns. 


licity that has been accorded 
to highway accidents of late years 
throughout the U.S.A. the magnitude 
of the challenge to public and to 
private health has been greatly un- 
derestimated and not even appreci- 
ated in all its ramifications. It is to 
present the problem more complete- 
ly, and yet concisely, that I feel im- 
pelled to write these few pages. 

In the first place it is often not 
realized that accidents in this coun- 
try have now risen to a very promi- 
nent third place as a cause of death 
behind heart disease and cancer but 
ahead of infectious diseases and that 
the automobile is responsible for a 
large percentage of such fatal acci- 
dents. 

Secondly, for everyone killed, 
scores and indeed probably hun- 
dreds are injured, many of them se- 
riously and crippled for life. Thus at 
the time that 1100 persons were 
killed throughout the country during 
the two consecutive weekends last 
Christmas and New Year at least 
100,000 were injured. This is a stag- 
gering indictment against the auto- 
mobile as it is constructed and used 
today. 

Thirdly, it is not life and health 
alone that are at stake. The loss and 
injury of property, the gigantic cost 
of hospitalization, of surgical care, 
and of accident insurance, and pro- 
longed absenteeism present an ap- 
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palling and unnecessary waste of our 
country’s resources. 

Fourthly, the improvement in the 
roads, the evolution of the powerful 
automobiles of the day, and even the 
various safety devices that have been 
introduced are evidently not the an- 
swer, since there has been a steady 
annual increase of this threat while 
all this has been going on. In fact, it 
would almost seem now that the 
better the roads and the “better” the 
cars, the more are the accidents. To 
be sure, wider and straighter roads 
with a division of the traffic would 
help were there not a temptation for 
faster and faster speeds, which on a 
long straight road may tempt one 
even if he or she is no longer adoles- 
cent; then a wet road on a curve or 
a little drowsiness especially after a 
long drive and a heavy meal or a 
“drink” or two may result in a col- 
lision on or a crash off the road. At 
85 or 90 miles an hour which any of 
our high powered cars can easily at- 
tain on a good road today, the effect 
of the sudden shock of an accident 
on the brain can produce multiple 
contusions (with or without hemor- 
rhages) and brain stem injury with 
depression of respiratory, swallow- 
ing, and other reflexes which can 
last for weeks or months and in some 
cases give rise to permanent scarring 
with disability. At a speed twenty- 
five or thirty miles less, although 
bones may be broken and lives lost, 
there is less likelihood of those se- 
rious brain injuries which bring the 
injured to the hospital where, even 
if recovery eventually results, the 
victim may remain in coma for 
weeks. In the southwestern states in 
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particular, where the roads are often 
so excellent, stretching for hundreds 
of miles, the frequency of this type 
of accident at such high speed has 
resulted in the development of emer- 
gency treatment which is often truly 
life saving. For example, on the ar- 
rival of such a comatose patient in 
the hospital a tracheotomy is done, 
antibiotics given, and an oxygen tent 
installed along with meticulous nurs- 
ing care to ward off the inhalation 
pneumonia which used to kill on the 
third or fourth day. 

Fifthly, it is time that the automo- 
bile manufacturers begin to stress 
safety, economy, and comfort in their 
competitive slogans rather than 
horsepower and speed. I have just 
learned that at a recent meeting in 
Detroit this change in emphasis has 
happily been agreed to. It is com- 
pletely unrealistic to make a car with 
300 horsepower and a long, heavy, 
and fancy chassis to carry one per- 
son, as so often happens, back and 
forth between home and office every 
day to the detriment of his health 
and his pocketbook and with danger 
to life and congestion of traffic. A 
fortnight ago my wife and I spent a 
delightful week touring in Western 
Ireland in a little ten horsepower 
Morris Minor which was completely 
satisfactory but with which we 
would not like to challenge our large 
motor cars on our own highways, for 
we would of course, get the worse of 
any collision. Just an added word 
about safety devices—they certainly 
ae all helpful but they are only a 
part of the answer; control of horse- 
power and speed is at least equally 
important. Incidentally our daughter 
who was seriously injured in New 
Mexico last year would probably 
have been killed if she had been 
strapped to her seat by a safety belt 
when the car in which she was rid- 
ing ended upside down at the bot- 
tom of a canyon with the roof 
crushed in. 

Sixthly, many suggestions have 
come to me and to others actively in- 
terested in the problem for the im- 
provement of the safety of the road, 
such as the more vigorous enforce- 
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ment of traffic speed laws, as has 
helped so much in Connecticut, or 
the requirement of special permis- 
sion to use cars that can travel over 
65 or 70 miles an hour. Many of 
these suggestions should be carefully 
considered, including of course, con- 
stant and more active public educa- 
tion and exclusion of those who are 
not fit to drive. Incidentally, the ar- 
gument that one must have a fast 
car to escape accidents is specious. 
It is true that automobiles can travel 
too slowly resulting.in blocking of 
the traffic; such cars and drivers 
should be restricted to little travelled 
roads. Actually however, serious ac- 
cidents due to slow driving alone 
and not to the adolescent impatience 
of those who want to pass at an ex- 
cessive speed, are actually few and 
far between. 

Seventhly, it is of much impor- 
tance to note that the greatest haz- 
ard to life and limb is in the young 
who are easily tempted to get as 
much speed out of any old jalopy as 
is possible. More than chree times 
more persons in the decade between 
fifteen and twenty-five years of age 
are killed annually than are all those 
over thirty-five. Evidently we must 
try to protect these young people 
from themselves. 

Eighthly, the problem does not 
concern the automobilist alone, but 
also the pedestrian and the cyclist. 
Sidewalks, crossings, and safe bi- 
cycle paths need to be established, 
with adequate warning to protect 
the pedestrian and the cyclist. Since 
walking and cycling should be en- 
couraged in this country for the sake 
of health and economy we should 
strive to make these practical and 
healthful exercises safe for an in- 
creasing number of persons. 

Finally, many of us physicians be- 
lieve that one of the possible factors 
responsible for a deterioration of the 
health of our middle aged and older 
citizens today is the overuse of the 
automobile (and other push button 
devices ) which is converting us into 
a physically soft nation. The automo- 
bile is certainly useful but it should 
be our slave and not our master. *** 
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CLIFFORD R. SHAW 
Noted Criminologist, Dies 


Dr. Clifford R. Shaw, 61, one 
of the country’s leading criminol- 
ogists, died August 1. Head of 
sociological services at the Illinois 
Institute for Juvenile Research at 
Chicago and administrator of the 
Chicago Area Project, Dr. Shaw 
was publicly honored just last 
January for his 30 years’ work 
with the Institute. 

For many Dr. Shaw 
taught sociology and criminology 
at the University of Chicago and 
is especially known for his work 
on the Chicago Area projects and 
his writings in the delinquency 
and criminological field. Among 
his writing are Delinquency Areas 
(1929), The Jack Roller (1930), 
The Natural History of a De- 
linquent Career (1931), and 
Brothers in Crime (1938) which 
he coauthored with Henry D. 
McKay and James F. MacDonald. 
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There is no such thing as good 
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Eprtror’s Note: Judge Fricke received the LL.B., and 
LL.M., degrees at New York University and the J.D., and 
LL.D., degrees at Loyola University. His career in public 
life has included the positions of Municipal Court Judge of 
Oneida County, Wisconsin in 1907; District Attorney of 
Oneida County in 1911 and City Attorney in Rhinelander 
County, Wisconsin, in 1913. He was Deputy District Attor- 
ney to the Assistant District Attorney of Los Angeles County, 
California, from September 15, 1917, to August 2, 1927 and 
Judge of the Superior Court from that date to the present, 
all of this time in the Criminal Department. Judge Fricke 
is Past President of the Southern California Academy of 
Criminology; Instructor in the Los Angeles Police Department 
Training School; and former Professor of Criminal Law and 
Procedure at Loyola University for 12 years. He is author of 
the books, CaLirornta CRIMINAL LAw; CALIFORNIA CRIM- 
INAL PROCEDURE; CALIFORNIA CRIMINAL EvIDENCE; CRIM- 
INAL INVESTIGATION; PEACE OFFICERS’ MANUAL; 1,000 QuEs- 
TIONS AND ANSWERS FOR PEACE OFFICERS; 5,000 CrIMINAL 
Derrnitions; Law OF ARREST AND SEARCH WARRANT; and 
PLANNING AND TRYING Cases. Judge Fricke is well known 
in law enforcement circles and POLICE welcomes to its col- 
umns the observations of this veteran and distinguished jurist. 


OT over 20 per cent of the criminal cases in which a 
N guilty defendant is acquitted are chargeable to the 
juries which tried the cases. The other 80 per cent are 
chargeable either to the failure of the prosecuting attor- 
ney to fully and properly present the cases or the failure 
of the investigating officers to do a good and thorough job 
of investigating the facts and securing the evidence. Bar- 
ring the rare exception, every juror wants to render a 
true verdict but, before he will render a verdict of guilty 
he must be satisfied that the accused is guilty. If the case 
presented to a jury leaves an uncertainty in the mind of 
one juror there will be no verdict of guilty. 

In considering the amount and quality of proof which 
will convince the jury of a defendant's guilt we must 
take into consideration that evidence which will satisfy 
the investigating officer, the prosecutor or even the grand 
jury or committing magistrate, may be wholly insufficient 
to satisfy jurors. Jurors do not know and cannot recog- 
nize, as do law enforcement officers, those indicia of 
guilt which are obvious to the trained and experienced 
mind. Not only that, but it is more than likely that, by 
hearsay, the press, motion pictures, radio and television 
to say nothing of fiction, jurors have ideas on law en- 
forcement, the law and the procedure of peace officers 
which are erroneous. When, as frequently occurs in mo- 
tion pictures and television, police officers are observed 
pushing prisoners around and, when interviewing them, 
shouting at them and calling them names, we can hardly 
blame the jury for giving credence to the story of a de- 
fendant as to how he was abused by the officers. 





Address: Honorable Charles W. Fricke, Judge of the Superior 
Court, Department 43, Hall of Justice, Los Angeles 12, California. 


The Successful Trial of Forgery Cases 


By Judge Charles W. Fricke 


When it comes to identification of handwriting, the 
common notion is that the test is one of similarity of 
appearance and it requires quite definite and convincing 
proof when the questioned document does not look like 
the ordinary writing of the person who actually wrote it. 
The work of the handwriting expert depends in large de- 
gree upon the quantity of handwriting exemplars of the 
accused and forgeries by the same person who forged 
the questioned document. Those exemplars which were 
written in the past have a distinct value but we often 
have to depend, at least in part, upon exemplars ob- 
tained after the crime has been committed. In securing 
exemplars of handwriting, they should be written under 
as nearly the same conditions as the questioned docu- 
ment was written, not only as to the materials used in 
the writing but also the position of the writer—sitting, 
standing and the support upon which the writing was 
done. There is no excuse for the officer securing exemp- 
lars written with a lead pencil or ball point pen when the 
questioned document was written with a fountain pen or 
where there is a substantial difference in the kind of 
paper used. Since the mental state of a person has an in- 
fluence on his handwriting, it is also important that the 
person giving the exemplars be as calm and undisturbed 
as possible. In brief, every effort should be made to se- 
cure as natural a specimen of the handwriting as pos- 
sible. 

In securing exemplars from a suspect, additional pre- 
cautions are necessary for we may expect here that the 
suspect will not give a fair sample of his writing. If he 
has a desire to dissimulate, he is more likely to succeed 
if he has time to think before writing and, on the other 
hand, he will come closer to his regular writing if the 
opportunity to think before writing is not given him. It 
may be worth while, where a suspect is unnecessarily 
slow in doing his writing, to make note of the fact as 
a possible bit of evidence against him. In having the 
suspect write the capital and lower case letters of the 
alphabet it will keep his mind on tne task and away 
from dissimulation if he is required to write the letters 
from Z to A rather than in their regular order and to 
write the letters out of their usual order and in some 
order dictated by the investigator. 

Since combinations of letters appearing in the ques- 
tioned writing may be of importance, it is advisable 
that he write such combinations but, in doing so it is 
advisable to have him write words with such letter 
combinations which are not in the questioned document 
rather than to have him write words that are to be 
found in the document itself. Thus, if a forged docu- 
ment contained the name “Los Angeles,” have him write 
a word such an “angles” for the end letters and “Lost” 
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FIRST AGAIN! 


FOR NEW 1958 POLICE CARS 
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NEW "ROCKET" SIREN 


mounts between Radiator and Grille using exclusive SIRENO Bracket. 
Puts Siren where its powerful, penetrating tone will give most effective 


The No. FJ-1-6 and No. CJ-1-8 Sirens 


1. Give maximum volume 
2. Are protected from weather and dirt 
3. Cuts installation time by over 50%, 


Complete your 1958 “Safety Team” .. . 
Mount the 1958 “SIRENO” No. 192 “RE- 
VOLVO-RAY” Light on patrol cars. The new 
low silhouette 360 degree Revolving Light 
is two full inches lower in height, employs 
two SUPER-BRILLIANT SEALED BEAM BULBS. 








WRITE DEPT. 75 FOR FREE CATALOG 


THE SIRENO COMPANY, INC. 


214 William Street, New York 38, N. Y. 








and “Angry.” Or he may be asked to write on dictation 
something entirely foreign to the case since, in doing so, 
he is quite likely to write letter combinations and word 
endings such as appear in the forged instrument. It is 
well to have prepared ahead of time some material to 
be used for dictation which includes all of the common 
word endings, letter combinations and capital letters. It 
is also of value at times to have the suspect write any 
statement he desires to make or on any subject he 
desires as this will often disclose not only his hand- 
writing characteristics but words he commonly uses and 
which of themselves may be characteristic, especially if 
there is a word or so which he habitually misspells. 

Where securing the desired exemplars is wholly or 
partially impossible, search should be made for writing 
specimens elsewhere. Such writing may at times be 
found at the suspect’s places of employment, applica- 
tions for employment or civil service examinations, the 
Registrar of Voters, jails or prisons, signature to an ap- 
plication for probation and, in those counties which use 
the procedure followed in Los Angeles County, the writ- 
ten statement which is filed by the defendant as a part 
of his application for probation. 

Since the prosecution’s success depends largely upon 
the mass and convincing quality of the evidence pre- 
sented on the trial, the investigator should keep a com- 





plete set of notes as to the evidence discovered by him, 
including items which may seem to him of minor im- 
portance, and pass all of this information on to the 
prosecutor who is going to try the case. If there is any 
possibility of a piece of evidence being of even minor 
value, it should be included because a piece of evidence 
which seems of little or no value during the course of 
the investigation may, at the trial, be the one thing 
which brings about a conviction. Any experienced trier 
of criminal cases can cite a number of instances in which 
a conviction resulted from one small piece of evidence, or 
a case lost because of the lack or loss of a piece of evi- 
dence which the investigator thought was of little value. 

A word about evidence concerning the confession or 
admissions by a defendant. Oral evidence of such decla- 
rations is extremely weak. As a matter of law, in Cali- 
fornia the trial judge is required, in every case in which 
such oral statements have been introduced in evidence, 
to instruct the jury that such evidence is to be received 
by them “with caution.” In addition to this, it is a logical 
defense argument that it is virtually impossible for 
anyone to repeat a conversation perfectly, word for 
word, from memory. Even where the officer has made 
notes of such a conversation, they are not verbatim and 
more often the notes are very sketchy. If at all possible 
such conversations should be recorded. The best pro- 
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cedure is to have the statement taken down by a short- 
hand or stenotype reporter, at the same time taking a 
recording on a tape or similar sound recorder. 

The sound recording will give not only the words but 
the best reproduction of the conversation, the inflections 
of the voices and the sound circumstances attending the 
taking of the statement, and may also rebut any claim of 
the prisoner that he was abused or shouted at while the 
statement was being taken. The shorthand or stenotype 
record is an additional precaution which will preserve a 
word or words which are unintelligible in the sound 
recording and, as it did in one case, saved the day when 
the sound recorder failed to work properly. The poor 
quality of sound recordings produced in court should 
be overcome and is really inexcusable in the face of the 
advances which have been made along that line. Com- 
mon errors have been the inclusion of extraneous sounds 
which at times blot out what was being said and, also 
errors in volume such as the voice of the questioning 
officer being very loud and that of the prisoner very 
weak, due to improper placement of the microphone. 
Statements by question and answer, usually after a pre- 
vious conversation in which the officer got the informa- 
tion, are stilted and unnatural besides which the ques- 
tions in such statements are likely to be leading and sug- 
gestive. It is much more effective if the statement or 
confession is developed in the course of a natural con- 
versation letting the prisoner give the facts and tell his 
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story in his own way, permitting him to do most of the 
talking with only enough questioning to keep his stor 
going and to bring out the required points. Often it wil 
prove a source of valuable information to ask the pris. 
oner why he did or did not do a certain thing; this 
prompts an explanation and explanations often include 
information that the prisoner would otherwise conceal, 
If the statement taken by a stenographer has been typed, 
every reasonable effort should be made to have the de. 
clarant sign it and, if he does not or will not, the officer 
should be prepared, if possible, to explain why it was 
not signed. 

What has been said is by no means a complete outline 
of what should be done in the investigation of a forgery 
case but is suggestive of some of the points of major 
importance. In closing it is suggested that a memorandum 
record be kept of all the points which are raised by 
defense counsel and then so conduct future cases so as to 
meet such points or avoid their being raised at all. ** 





GEOGRAPHIC VARIATION IN FATAL 
ACCIDENTS 


The mortality from accidents in the United States shows a 
characteristic geographic pattern year after year. The highest 
death rates are recorded among the residents of the Mountain 
region, while the lowest rates are found among those resid- 
ing in the Northeast. In 1954-55, the six States with the poor 
est records—Nevada, Montana, Wyoming, Idaho, New Mex. 
ico, and Arizona—were all sparsely settled areas in the 
Mountain region. As may be seen in the table, the fatal ac- 
cident rate in Nevada and Montana exceeded 90 per 100,000 
population, which was more than 1% times the national figure. 
At the other extreme were New Jersey, New York, and Rhode 
Island, with accident death rates under 45 per 100,000. 

The geographic pattern for all types of fatal accidents as a 
group is determined in large measure by the variations in the 
motor vehicle accident death rate. In the Mountain States the 
mortality from such accidents—32.9 per 100,000 in 1954-55 
—was more than twice that in either the New England or the 
Middle Atlantic region. Each of the eight Mountain States 
had a motor vehicle accident death rate above that for the 
country as a whole, most of them exceeding the national 
average by more than 50 per cent. The mortality from this 
type of accident alone in Nevada—47.1 per 100,000—was 
nearly 15 per cent greater than the death rate from all ac- 
cidents combined in New Jersey. Outside the Mountain re 
gion, the motor vehicle accident mortality was particularly 
high among the residents of Texas, Kansas, Michigan, and 
Georgia. 

The death rate from falls is highest in the northeastern sec- 
tion of the country. Actually, in both the New England and 
the Middle Atlantic regions, falls outranked motor vehicle ac- 
cidents as a cause of death. Massachusetts had the highest 
frequency of fatal falls in the country, the rate of 25.9 per 
100,000 in 1954-55 being about twice that for motor vehicle 
accidents. Next in order were Rhode Island, Iowa, Missouri, 
and Pennsylvania. At the other extreme were South Carolina 
and New Mexico, with death rates less than one fourth the 
rate in Massachusetts. To an appreciable extent, the geo 
graphic variation in the mortality from falls reflects the pro 
portion of older people residing in the various States. The 
aged account for a large majority of the fatally injured in ac 
cidental falls—Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. Bulletin 
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Epitor’s Note: This is the third 
article in a series by Professor Ger- 
mann under the general title, HUR- 
DLES TO PROFESSIONAL POLICE 
COMPETENCE. 


BEDIENCE has been defined 

as “individual compliance 
with authority,” and Discipline as 
“group compliance with authority.” 
Writers in the field of police man- 
agement have placed great stress 
upon discipline, yet most have 
drawn their analogies from the mili- 
tary service. 

There is a distinct difference be- 
tween military and police discipline. 
The difference is that the police of- 
ficer must be self-reliant to an ex- 
ceptional degree. The military anal- 
ogy is only partly applicable, for 
soldiers generally act as a mass, only 
rarely on their own responsibility, 
and most often with the support of 
the citizenry—whereas the police of- 
ficer does the bulk of his work as 
an individual, generally on his own 
initiative, and frequently in opposi- 
tion to the sympathies of the citizen- 
ty. The main object of military dis- 
cipline is to make a man obey or- 
ders from force of habit when his 
natural instincts suggest that he 
think only of his personal advantage 
and safety. The main object of po- 
lice discipline is to assist the officer 
in knowing his duty and performing 
it with judgment and self-control. 
Orders must be obeyed in the police 
service with the same careful obe- 
dience as in the military, yet the 
too-strict enforcement of a rigid 
type of discipline is neither good 
for the police service, nor for the 
public that it serves. We have only 
to witness the periods in our na- 
tional history when the militia has 


Address: Dr. A. C. Germann, Professor 
of Police Science, Long Beach State Col- 
lege, Long Beach 4, California. 





Hurdles to Professional Police Competence: 


lll. Inadequate Discipline 


By A. C. Germann 


been called upon to perform police 
duties in the communities of Amer- 
ica to understand the difference. 


TYPES OF DISCIPLINE 


Discipline can be-achieved in two 
major fashions: by education, train- 
ing, and instruction—which we term 
“positive discipline”; and by admoni- 
tion and punishment—which we term 
“negative discipline.” Unfortunate- 
ly, there are some who understand 
only the latter. 

Positive Discipline 

Positive Discipline, we have said, 
consists of education, training, and 
instruction—in order to develop the 
Intellect. Education by grammar 
school, high school, and institution 
of higher learning constitute dis- 
ciplines wherein our officers learn 
to exercise their minds along pre- 
scribed paths, learn the benefits of 
organized thinking, and learn to 
obey rules—whether they be of 
grammar, spelling, or logic. 

The training that is done within 
the police service to prepare recruit 
officers, to refresh senior officers, to 
sharpen specialists, and to develop 
supervisors and administrators con- 
stitute disciplines wherein our of- 
ficers learn the objectives, organiza- 
tion, and functions of the service, 
learn the techniques and procedures 
of police science, and learn to obey 
rules—whether they be the rules of 
law, firearms safety, or the general 
orders of the agency. 

The instruction given to the Cap- 
tains by the Chief when he dis- 
cusses the preparation of budget 
estimates; the instruction given to 
the Lieutenants by the Captains 
when they discuss work scheduling; 
the instruction given to the Ser- 
geants by the Lieutenants when they 
discuss the keeping of records; the 
instruction given patrolmen by the 
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Sergeants when they discuss report 
writing—are all forms of discipline 
by supervisory personnel wherein 
subordinates learn to obey rules— 
whether they be written or unwrit- 
ten, general or special. 


Negative Discipline 


Negative Discipline, we have said, 
consists of admonition and punish- 
ment—in order to develop the Will. 
Positive discipline makes the officer 
intellectually aware, but occasional- 
ly the officer's will chooses an ac- 
tion other than that prescribed, and 
negative discipline becomes neces- 
sary. There are varying shades of 
negative discipline, ranging from 
softly uttered comment to outright 
dismissal with penal prosecution. 

The oral reprimand may run from 
a mild admonition to most sternly 
worded chastisement. The “gig” or 
“demerit” is often used for minor 
violations, as is the minor fine of 
nickle, dime, or quarter deposited 
in the station “kitty.” 

The written reprimand is utilized 
for more serious infractions, a signed 
acknowledgment is appended, and 
the record becomes a part of the 
officer's personnel jacket. Unfortu- 
nately, this device is not utilized to 
the maximum extent. Often officers 
have a long history of serious in- 
fractions which warrant dismissal— 
but with no documentation in the 
files, their removal is made extreme- 
ly difficult, if not impossible. For 
this reason alone, the written repri- 
mand should be a regular part of 
the disciplinary machinery of any 
police agency. 

The forfeiture of time—wherein 
errant officers are penalized days- 
off or vacation time—is considered a 
sound disciplinary device if system- 
atically used. Their presence, work- 
ing when they would ordinarily be 
free from work, has a psychological 
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effect upon the force, and acts as a 
deterrant in that the dangers of be- 
coming haphazard about depart- 
mental rules and procedures are 
publicized. 

The transfer can be a good or 
bad disciplinary device: good if the 
transfer results in close, competent 
supervision by edifying superiors, 
and work-experience among highly 
qualified personnel; bad if the trans- 
fer is no more than a relocation to 
an agency “graveyard” or “dumping 
ground” for misfits. 

The suspension—usually without 
pay—is a controversial device; con- 
troversial because many feel that 
the family of the officer is penalized 
almost as severely as the officer him- 
self. However, whenever the com- 
petency or integrity of an officer is 
so lacking that the agency is com- 
promised, suspension is the most ex- 
peditious means of protecting the 
agency. It is never wise to have an 
officer charged with a serious of- 
fense continue on duty, for obvious 
reasons. 

The major fine as a disciplinary 
device is castigated because, again, 
many feel that the burden is placed 
equally upon the wife and children 
of the officer. Also, because most po- 
lice officers are not financially sol- 
vent, the fine only increases prob- 
lem areas for the officer, and may 
tempt him to recoup in less desir- 
able ways. Nonetheless, some expe- 
rienced police administrators feel 
that the major fine is effective due 
to the fact that the family enters the 
picture and suffers with the offend- 
er; the rationale being that in defer- 
ence to his family the officer will be 
willing to conform. 

The demotion is now rarely uti- 
lized as a form of discipline, and 
for good reason. A demoted officer 
has a stigma placed upon him which 
he cannot erase; his morale is almost 
entirely destroyed, and he is in- 
clined to become quite dissident. If 
a man has committed an offense so 
grave that demotion is indicated, 
the offense is probably enough to 
justify dismissal. 

Often voluntary resignation is re- 
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quested and accepted, but when- 
ever this alternative is allowed, it 
must be clearly established in the 
record that the resignation is “in 
lieu of dismissal” or “with preju- 
dice” so that future background in- 
vestigations made concerning the 
individual will so indicate. 

The last stage of negative dis- 
cipline is dismissal from the service, 
and in all cases of outright malfeas- 
ance and misfeasance of a serious 
nature, should be employed. It goes 
without saying that whenever there 
are grounds for criminal prosecu- 
tion, the agency has a responsibil- 
ity for obtaining a complaint and 
wholeheartedly supporting the pros- 
ecution. 

Although there are varying de- 
grees of negative discipline, there 
must be some consistency of ap- 
plication. That is to say, men with 
identical, or nearly identical, 
records, should be accorded like 
treatment. If officers Doe and Roe, 
within a short period of time, fail to 
qualify at the monthly shoot, and 
if both have similar histories, it is 
manifestly inequitable for Doe to 
receive a mild admonishment, and 
Roe required to forfeit one of his 
days-off. However, if Roe had had 
a history of disciplinary actions for 
this failure to follow rules, the dis- 
ciplinary decision might be well 


justified. The point we make is that 


disciplinary actions should not only 
be tailored to the gravity of the of- 
fense, but also to the disciplinary 
history of the offender. 

The use of a trial board for dis- 
ciplinary hearings, made up of 
agency members of rank equal to 
or greater than the accused, is a 
recommended procedure, for it re- 
moves part of the onus for disci- 
plinary decisions from the Chief, 
and provides for recommendations 
of a more impartial nature—as long 
as the trial board members are care- 
fully chosen for their own personal 
competence and integrity, and for 
their complete loyalty to agency and 
taxpayer. 

The “internal affairs unit” or so- 
called “shoo-fly” squad which will 


investigate all complaints made 
against officers, whether made from 
inside or outside the agency, 
whether made in person, by tel. 
ephone, or by letter, whether or not 
anonymous, is able to assist both 
agency and accused. The unit as. 
sists the agency by thoroughly in. 
vestigating complaints and_ taking 
action—referral to trial board or in. 
stigating prosecutive action, or both, 
The unit assists the accused by com- 
pletely exonerating unfairly charged 
officers, and by bringing prosecutive 
action against malicious complain. 
ants. In some agencies, the use of 
the polygraph examination is help- 
ful in determining guilt or guilty 
knowledge—and should not be 
feared by our police professionals, 
but only by those who feel that they 
have something to hide. 


THE SUPERVISOR'S ROLE 


The key to effective discipline is 
in the hands of the supervisor—at 
all ranks. The‘ most important link 
in the disciplinary chain is the first- 
line supervisor, the sergeant, for he 
works closely with the men, and 
must constantly evaluate their com- 
petency and integrity. 

This is not to say that the Lieu- 
tenants, Captains, and Chief do not 
play an important part in discipline, 
for the control of the command 
group is in their hands—the Chief 
being responsible, ultimately, for 
the competency and integrity of 
each and every member of the 
agency. 

All those charged with discipli- 
nary responsibility must discharge 
their task with knowledgable dis- 
cretion. This means that all super- 
visors must, when faced with a dis- 
ciplinary issue, consider positive dis- 
cipline before negative discipline, 
for it is entirely possible that an in- 
crease in education, training, or in- 
struction will solve the problem. 
Only after it has been firmly estab- 
lished that positive discipline has 
failed can negative discipline be 
considered, and even then must be 
considered in the light of the offend- 
er’s disciplinary history. 
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IMPORTANCE OF DISCIPLINE 


Because the work, reputation, and 
lives of police officers are so closely 
interdependent with discipline, good 
discipline is an indispensable factor 
for good operations. 

Effective police morale without 
effective discipline is impossible: in 
other words, mediocre discipline is 
concomitant with mediocre morale. 

Effective police management with- 
out effective discipline is impos- 
sible: in other words, mediocre dis- 
cipline is concomitant with medio- 
cre management. 

Effective public relations without 
elective discipline is impossible: in 
other words, mediocre discipline is 
concomitant with mediocre public 
relations. 

Not only must the agency police 
itself—but the city government and 
the public in general must be fully 
aware that it does—and that it does 
so voluntarily and on its own initia- 
tive. 

All in the police service must 
understand the objectives of the 
service, the functions undertaken, 
procedures necessary, and their per- 
sonal responsibilities in the over-all 
operation—for competency’s sake. 

All in the police service must 
understand that all whitewash, ra- 
tionalization, subterfuge, equivoca- 
tion, or “double-talk” in relation to 
police misconduct is gravely harm- 
ful to the police service—for integ- 
tity’s sake. 

Therefore, to be specific, both 
positive and negative discipline is 
necessary to: 

(1) Remove Incompetencies: 

Failure to keep informed, failure 
fo care properly for equipment, fail- 
ue to patrol efficiently, failure to in- 
vestigate completely, failure to ad- 
vise correctly, failure to report ade- 
quately, failure to enforce diligently, 
failure to testify competently. 

(2) Remove Misconduct: 

Mooching—coffee, cigarettes, 
meals, liquor, groceries. . . . Chisel- 
ing—free admission to entertainment 
while off duty. . . . Theft—property 
‘confiscated or recovered; taxpayer's 
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time when wasted. Perjury— 
when zeal for conviction overrides 
obligation to oath. . . . Extortion— 
advertisements in police magazines; 
tickets to “balls,”>“rodeos.” . . . Fa- 
voritism—in the form of courtesy 
cards, auto stickers. . . . Prejudice— 
where minority groups receive less 
than impartial, neutral, attention... . 
Lechery—in the form of “woman 
chasing”; possession of porongraphic 
materials. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Inadequate discipline is not only 
harmful to agency morale, effective 
management, and good public rela- 
tions—it is a hurdle to the achieve- 
ment of professional status. 

“Nemo dat quod non habet” is an 
old latin expression which means 
“Nothing can give what it doesn't 
have.” If our law enforcement agen- 
cies are to provide a well-disciplined 
America, they must first provide a 
well-disciplined example for the na- 
tion. Before a Chief of Police, or 
Captain, or Lieutenant, or Sergeant 
can expect a well-disciplined police 
officer, he must first provide a well- 
disciplined example for his people. 

It is a decided compliment to the 


older experienced police adminis- 
trators of America that they place 
discipline as a vital and necessary 
foundation for all police activity, 
and it is heartening to see the won- 
derful examples set before the po- 
lice service in terms of  self- 
discipline, competency and _integ- 
rity. 

It is a denied derogation to law 
enforcement to find examples of 
poor discipline, for usually all the 
intangibles that set off exemplary 
organization—Esprit de Corps, mo- 
tivation, morale—are solidly based 
on good discipline. Improved public 
cooperation in terms of additional fa- 
cilities and equipment, pay _in- 
creases, and additional personnel 
goes hand in hand with good dis- 
cipline. 

Finally, it must be said, discipline 
does not emanate from the bottom 
of an organization—it is only from 
the top that good discipline flows, 
and all examples of poor discipline 
reflect directly upon the adminis- 
trator of that agency. It is not 
enough to demand “do as I say, not 
as I do’—the Supervisor must be 
able to say “do as I say, AND as 
I do.” This is the essence of dis- 
cipline—and leadership. kk 














International Association of Auto Theft 
Investigators, a Growing Organization 


By Captain A. T. Nelson, Past President 


Eprtor’s Note: One of the bright spots on the horizon of 
law enforcement administration is the healthy growth and 
expansion of the INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF AUTO THEFT 
InvEsTiGATORS, which was organized in 1953, following a 
number of area meetings sponsored by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation and dealing with the auto theft problem. De- 
voted to raising the standards of professional investigative 
techniques, ethics and cooperation among all law enforcement 
officers and agencies engaged in the prevention and suppres- 
sion of vehicle thefts and related crimes, the Association has 
become an important influence in the field of automobile theft 
investigation. What Captain Nelson, President of the 
I.A.A.T.I., has to say in this article concerning the work and 
objectives of the Association merits the attention of every 
police officer and detective. 


IGNS of a sort of renaissance in American law en- 

forcement are rising all over the nation these days. 
One of these symptoms of a growing sense of professional 
responsibility by the American police was evident in the 
announcement of the fifth Seminar of the International 
Association of Auto Theft Investigators held in Fort 
Worth, Texas, August 16 through the 22nd, 1957. 

Following the F.B.I. sponsored area meetings on the 
auto theft problem in 1952, a group of police officers in 
the middle west and southwest conceived the idea of 
organizing an association to retain the valuable and 
necessary contacts gained with investigators of other 
jurisdictions, and to carry on the work of exchanging 
information on the latest problems, techniques and meth- 
ods pertinent to their field of auto theft investigation. 

Spearheaded by Detective Vince Moncrief of the Okla- 
homa City Police Department, the International Associa- 
tion of Auto Theft Investigators, a non-profit organiza- 
tion, was organized at Oklahoma City in May 1953 at a 
meeting attended by representatives from police depart- 
ments all over the United States. At this time, the charter 
of the I.A.A.T.I. was drawn up, its objectives and goals 
crystalized, its board of directors and officers were 
elected and Captain J. F. Daniel of the Dallas Depart- 
ment took over the reins of the infant organization as 
its first President. 

The great need in this field of auto theft investigation 
and its kindred crimes was evidenced immediately by 
the wide-spread interest in, and acceptance of the or- 
ganization by police officers everywhere. From an origi- 
nal membership of about 80 it has grown to a strength 
of over 300 active members, representing municipal 
police departments, county sheriffs’ officers, state police 





Address: Captain A. T. Nelson, Commanding, The Automobile 
Theft Division, Los Angeles Police Department, Los Angeles, 
California. 
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agencies and highway patrols, the F.B.I., special agents 
of the National Auto Theft Bureau, and administrative 
officers of State Motor Vehicle Departments. Geographi- 
cally, membership in the Association is distributed 
through the United States, Canada, Mexico, Australia, 
Africa and Turkey. Growth in membership has been 
gaining momentum steadily and will probably double, 
according to all indications, by the end of 1957. 

The Association has as its purposes, objectives and 
benefits which are of the greatest importance to all law 
enforcement officers and agencies. It is devoted to raising 
the standards of professional investigative techniques, 
ethics and cooperation among all law enforcement agen- 
cies and associations concerned with the prevention and 
suppression of vehicle thefts and associated crimes. It is 
engaged in the front line battle to accomplish such goals 
as uniform registration and title laws, permanent and 
adequate vehicle identification numbers, more effective 
locking devices for vehicles and other measures directed 
toward better discharging the mutual duty of all peace 
officers—that of public protection. 

The I.A.A.T.I. is aware that peace officers have been 
complaining about inadequacies and confusion in these 
areas for many years; they are also aware that merely 
complaining to auto manufacturers, legislators, etc., is 
too often barren of results. Even individually presented 
plans for remedial measures in these fields lack the 
power, weight of argument and authority necessary to 
bring about action. They are, therefore, bringing the 
weight of an international representative association of 
interested peace officers, police departments and experts 
in the problems of front line enforcement to bear upon 
these mutual problems. 

The 1.A.A.T.L. has established an effective liaison with 
the Auto Theft Committee of the International Associa- 
tion of Chiefs of Police. It has become recognized by 
and has a committee working with, the Automobile 
Manufacturers Associations, toward the future solution 
of problems such as locking devices, license plate fasten- 
ings, and permanent vehicle identification numbers. For 
the first time it has arranged to gather countrywide facts 
and figures from which to arrive at constructive and 
effective answers to these problems and with which to 
fortify their arguments for more effective solutions and 
better legislation. 

It is pointed out to all law enforcement administrators 
that this work—these objectives, goals and purposes—are 
of vital importance to their agencies and to every officer 
belonging to them, regardless of assignment. Vehicles 
are involved in the commission of every crime on the 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO TOOL MARKS, FIREARMS 
AND THE STRIAGRAPH. By John E. Davis, Oakland 
Police Dept., California. Covers the basic identification char- 
acteristics of tool marks and firearms evidence in a manner 
not previously offered in book form. Pub. ’58, 304 pp., 145 
il. (Police Science Series), Cloth, $8.50. 


CRIME AND THE SEXUAL PSYCHOPATH. By J. Paul 
de River, Los Angeles. The author observes, illustrates, and 
offers practical advice—prognosis and treatment which he 
has found from his experience with the sexual psychopath 
is beneficial and effective. To be published summer 1958. 


SOURCEBOOK ON PROBATION, PAROLE, AND PAR- 
DONS. By Charles L. Newman, Florida State University. 
Shows how parole can materially aid police service when 
proper relations prevail between the two services. Brings 
together an outstanding array of authors. Pub. ’58, 348 pp., 
Cloth, $7.50. 


FIELD INTERROGATION. By Allen P. Bristow, Azusa, 
California. Devoted to a description of methods and tech- 
niques used to select subjects for field interrogation, to ob- 
serve and recognize criminal traits, and to evaluate docu- 
ments of identification. To be published summer 1958. 


POLICE PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT. By A. C. Ger- 
mann, Long Beach State College, California. Suggests in 
clear and simple language how police personnel manage- 
ment can be made effective, and its contents are applicable 


to all law enforcement organizations, regardless of their size. 
Pub. °58, 268 pp., 2 il., Cloth, $6.75. 


STATISTICS ESSENTIAL FOR POLICE EFFICIENCY. 
By John I. Griffin, Bernard M. Baruch School of Business 
and Public Administration, New York City. The first organ- 
ized text showing how the police function can be carried 
out more efficiently with the application of modern statisti- 
tal methods. To be published summer 1958. 





ARREST TO RELEASE. By Marshall Houts, Michigan 
State University. An invaluable description of the processes 
of criminal justice as they operate in actual practice. Writ- 
ten primarily for the non-lawyer reader, it is concise and 
easy to read. To be published spring 1958. 


COURTROOM MEDICINE. By Marshall Houts. Written 
to fill the gap between the legal and medical professions, 
the book gives a basic anatomical approach to medical sub- 
jects, discussing diagnosis, causation, treatment, and prog- 
nosis. To be published spring, 1958. 


“ 


THE OFFICER SPEAKS IN PUBLIC. By Everett M. 
King, Alameda County, California. Oriented to the need 
for him to speak, the officer is guided along a progressive 
path in analyzing the elements of the speech itself—re- 
searching, proving, stimulating, and demonstrating methods 


are discussed. Pub. *58, 184 pp. (Police Science Series), 
Cloth, $5.75. 


ACADEMY LECTURES ON LIE DETECTION, Volume 
II. Edited by V. A. Leonard, State College, Washington. 
Outstanding experts in the field of polygraph interrogation 
personal library of every polygraph examiner, police officer, 
detective, and psychiatrist concerned with the investigative 
process. To be published spring 1958 (Police Science Series). 


CAR CLOUTING. By Alfred T. Nelson and Howard E. 
Smith, both of the Los Angeles Police Department. Contains 
an exhaustive study of the crime of theft from motor vehicle, 
following its growth to present proportions, as one of the 
most serious theft problems in the nation. To be published 
summer 1958 (Police Science Series). 


TRANSPORTATION OF THE INJURED. By Carl B. 
Young, Jr., American Red Cross, Corpus Christi, Texas. 
General considerations for proper ambulance service are 
outlined, emphasis being placed on not moving the injured 
until they are ready to be moved, careful handling and safe 
transportation. To be published spring, 1958. 
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books. Therefore every peace officer is constantly faced 
with these problems of vehicle investigation and any 
advance toward their solution not only aids the vehicle 
theft investigators but is of the utmost importance in 
every phase of criminal investigation and in the carrying 
out of almost any field police assignment. 

Every peace officer owes it to his profession, to the 
growth of his own efficiency, prestige and status and to 
the public he serves to keep abreast of the latest develop- 
ments, ideas and methods in the field of vehicle investi- 
gation. This can be done by getting every issue of the 
I.A.A.T.L.’s official news bulletin, which is dedicated to 
the dissemination of this type of information, and by 
attending the Annual Seminars of the Association. These 
Seminars are not in any sense social events but are almost 
equivalent to a college course in auto theft investigation. 
Police administrators are urged to be sure that their 
departments are represented in the I.A.A.T.I. and to 
send delegates to the seminars whenever practical. A 
cordial invitation is extended to all police officers of 
municipal, county, state and Federal agencies as well 
as special agents of the N.A.T.B. and administrative offi- 
cers of motor vehicle departments to attend these Annual 
Seminars. Additional information concerning the Associa- 
tion may be obtained from—V. E. Moncrier, Secretary- 
Treasurer, I.A.A.T.I., Detective, Auto Theft, Oklahoma 
City Police Department, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. *** 





JUVENILE DELINQUENCY LEGISLATION 


Several major trends are apparent in 1957 legislation 
relating to juveniles. A complete juvenile code was 
adopted in Alaska, while Missouri substantially revised 
its code. Maryland created a junior traffic court for Balti- 
more to have exclusive jurisdiction of motor vehicle vio- 
lators under twenty-one years of age. Actions to give 
regular courts jurisdiction of juvenile traffic offenders 
were taken by Georgia, New Mexico, and Nevada. 
Georgia also made it mandatory for juvenile courts to 
release publicly the names of second offenders in any 
type of action. 

New ratifications of the interstate compact on juve- 
niles include those of Arkansas, Colorado, Indiana, Ne- 
vada, and Rhode Island, bringing the total to at least 
eighteen states and one territory. Tennessee established 
a juvenile probation system, and Minnesota continued 
its interim commission study of juvenile delinquency and 
adult crime. Parental responsibility for damages by their 
children in acts of vandalism and malicious mischief is 
enforced—to the extent of $300—by new laws of Idaho. 
Montana, Nevada, South Dakota, West Virginia, and 
Wisconsin. Texas and New Mexico authorized recover) 
of civil damages from parents in such cases. 
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§~ COST.OF cme 


Epitor’s Note: Mr. Weiford obtained the Masters Degree 
in Governmental Administration from the University of Penn- 
syluania. He was in turn Assistant to the City Manager at 
Norfolk, Virginia; City Manager, South Boston, Virginia; Di- 
rector of Training, International City Managers’ Association; 
and currently City Manager at Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 

In the following article, he joins with Commissioner Gar- 
mire in an article written exclusively for POLICE, dealing 
with police administration in a City Manager setting. The 
Editor believes that what they have to say is important in con- 
nection with the opportunities for the development of a pro- 
fessionalized police service under this form of municipal gov- 
ernment. 

Commissioner Garmire attended the Indiana State Police 
Academy during the early part of 1937, and was appointed as 
a Trooper and assigned to Ligonier Barracks, District One, In- 
diana State Police, where he remained for approximately two 
years. At that time, he resigned to take a position with the Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, Municipal Police and he served with that 
Department for approximately twelve years. During that peri- 
od, he worked in every conceivable assignment and was reg- 
ularly promoted through the ranks to the position of Acting 
Chief of Police. 

On September 1, 1950, he became Chief of Police at Eau 
Claire, Wisconsin, and served in that capacity until June 15, 
1957, at which time he was appointed Commissioner of Police 
at Tucson, Arizona. He is a graduate of the 41st session of the 
F.B.1. National Academy and has attended various other 
schools and training sessions throughout the country. He is 
an instructor in the Municipal Police Administration course 
for the International City Managers’ Association and Chicago 
University. Commissioner Garmire is also a member of the 
Traffic Committee of the International Association of Chiefs 
of Police. 


R. J. EDGAR HOOVER once said, “I want to see 
M our field of activity (law enforcement) become a 
teal career, a profession to which can be attracted the de- 
cent, honorable, respectable young men of the country 
who can go into it as a career and look forward to making 
something out of their life’s work, rather than a dumping 
ground, as all too frequently it has been, for some ward 
politician to use in repaying his obligation to his political 
party.” 

In a very real sense, Mr. Hoover was describing the 
struggle of the entire range of public service against the 
traditional concepts of political patronage, inefficiency 
and unbridled interference by those whose primary in- 
terest was political or monetary gain. 

These traditional concepts were largely indigenous 
to this country. America was a frontier land, a land of 
“rugged individualism” where men often made their own 


Address: Douglas G. Weiford, City Manager, Eau Claire, Wis- 
consin. Commissioner Bernard L. Garmire, Police Department, 
Tucson, Arizona. 





Council-Manager Plan Fosters Higher 


Standards of Police Service 


By Douglas G. Weiford, City Manager 
and Bernard L. Garmire, Chief of Police 


law on a moment's notice, a land where restrictive regu- 
lations of a government were frequently scorned and 
adroitly evaded. From the earliest days, the American 
people were suspicious of appointive officers and felt 
that the principles of democracy would best be served 
by electing policy makers and administrators alike. For 
generations, the unrealistic “democracy” of governmental 
administration by the untrained and often the unfit was 
widely practiced. 

In a slow-paced 19th century rural economy such 
attitudes toward government were a luxury which, if 
not desirable, at least could be afforded. But the 20th 
century was to be greatly different and the swiftly chang- 
ing tenor of the times inevitably forced a revolution in 
American attitudes and behavior. The slow but steady 
rise in public service professionalization was to be one 
facet of this revolution. 


THE AMERICAN MUNICIPAL REVOLUTION 


When the 20th century began, the condition of munici- 
pal government was a national disgrace. The sprawling, 
disorganized type of corporate entity so prevalent in 
municipal government at that time bore little relation 
to its successful counterpart in private business. It was 
clearly inefficient and often excessively wasteful. Clumsy 
and complex, it offered little in positive responsible ac- 
tion and contributed practically nothing to the “grass 
roots” democratic process. 

Jobs in city governments went to the party faithful 
as a reward for their efforts, and frequent instances of 
irresponsible and dishonest political leadership also 
helped to keep the morale and caliber of city employees 
at a low ebb. James Russell Lowell aptly described the 
situation when he said, “We trust a man with making 
a constitution on less proof of competence than we 
should demand before we give him our shoe to patch.” 

As Mr. Hoover expressed it, cities were a “dumping 
ground.” Professionalization in central management or 
police administration was unknown, there was no for- 
malized body of knowledge available to train people 
for public office, and very few individuals could claim 
to be capable of performing municipal functions because 
of pre-existing educational or experience skills. 

Meanwhile, the demands on government were growing 
daily. Large-scale shifts in population were taking place, 
the country was becoming urbanized and motorized, and 
inventions and whole new bodies of knowledge were 
being developed at a staggering rate. 
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The overly complex structure of government, the pre- 
vailing public attitudes condoning laxity of performance, 
and the low caliber of public employees—all contributed 
to the inability of municipalities to meet the onslaught 
of new problems. 

And so it was that the revolution in municipal govern- 
ment began, first with the commission plan in 1901, and 
more successfully with the council-manager plan in 1908. 

When the first city manager was appointed there was 
only one textbook in existence on the administrative or- 
ganization and procedures of city government, and the 
idea of preparing university students for careers in city 
management or police administration was considered to 
be little short of ridiculous. But the revolution was under- 
way and the old traditions were condemned slowly but 
surely to the relics of a past age. 

By 1936, the Municipal Year Book could speak with 
pride on the sweeping changes which were taking place 
and could proudly say that the emergence of profession- 
alization in local government had played one of the 
major roles in revitalizing the American community. The 
article concluded that “self-control by professional 
groups of the officials themselves is the key opening the 
door to effective democracy.” 

In citing the specific examples of professional achieve- 
ment in municipal management which had developed by 


1936, the Year Book proceeded to list the following traits 
as characteristic of professional groups: 

1. An organized body of knowledge which is made 
available to its members. 

2. The establishment of standards of competence for 
entrance and promotion in the service and persistent 
efforts to secure the general acceptance of those stand- 
ards. 

3. Responsibility for the development of training op- 
portunities for present and prospective members of the 
profession. 

4. A well-developed sense of the dignity and worth of 
public service. 

5. A deep feeling of obligation to serve the public 
honestly and well. 

6. A code of ethical conduct the violation of which by 
any member will serve to bar him from the profession. 

7. An organization established for the promotion of 
these objectives. 

It cannot be said, however, that professionalization of 
the public service was the predominant factor in reju- 
venating the American city. There were many factors at 
work. In retrospect, it is evident that the swiftly chang- 
ing forces of a technological age simply made the old 
concepts of indifferent government wholly obsolete. Pro- 
found changes in citizen attitude toward the American 
political process were taking place, and nothing short 
of a complete reappraisal of the old ways would suffice. 

All of these factors played their part, and played them 
well. Working with them, or resulting from them, came 
the development of pride in professional achievement 
on the part of municipal employees. It is this emerging 
spirit of professional competence which is ringing the 
death knell of corrupt and inefficient influence in gov- 
ernment and which in a few short years is changing 
the public service to an honorable and respected pro- 
fession. 


THE CITY MANAGERS 


There are now almost 1,500 city managers in the 
United States and Canada, and these men are the focal 
point of professionalization in the municipal service. 
About 80 per cent are non-local men. All, theoreti- 
cally, were chosen solely on the basis of their qualifica- 
tions for the job of professional administrator. They have 
but one goal and that is to administer the affairs of the 
city honestly, fairly and efficiently. 

The city managers are appointed by the city council for 
an indefinite tenure, which is another way of saying that 
they can be removed by the council at any time. The 
over-all task of the manager is to make certain that the 
administrative work of government is carried on at 4 
high level of competence. This task, of course, inevitably 
involves the caliber of governmental personnel; hence 
the manager is usually empowered to appoint, and when 
necessary for the good of the service, to suspend or re 
move officers and employees. He is responsible for all 
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administrative performance and where such performance 
is unacceptable it is the manager who is held responsible 
by the city council. 

The council-manager plan is simple, democratic, and 
more efficient than any other local governmental form 
which has yet been devised. Since the end of World 
War II, the number of council-manager cities has in- 
creased 130 per cent. 

As a rule, city managers bring with them an air of 
professionalization that invariably permeates the organi- 
ution. They are interested in performance standards, 
glective recruitment, in-service training, long-range 
planning, and the various other standards and measures 
of professional management. We shall now examine the 
impact of this type of atmosphere specifically as it re- 
lates to law enforcement. 


LAW ENFORCEMENT AND POLITICAL 
INTERFERENCE 


One of the most important and far-reaching advan- 
tages resulting from council-manager government is the 
protection of local law enforcement from politics. From 
this advantage flows many others, because a professional 
career-like atmosphere simply cannot develop and flour- 
ish where police officers are constantly harassed by self- 
seeking politicians, or even by well-meaning ones. 

Under the manager plan, the city council is small in 
number, usually ranging from five to nine members. As 
arule, there are no standing committees. Such commit- 
tees are normally administrative in nature and where 
the city employs a chief administrator, the City Man- 
ager, there is no need for them. Unlike many mayor- 
council cities, therefore, there are no public safety com- 
mittees—composed of lay people who exercise adminis- 
trative authority—with which to deal. 

Moreover, the city council under the manager system 
acts only as a committee of the whole. One of the car- 
dinal principles of the plan is that no individual council- 
man gives orders or directions to any employee of the 
city. He can give such orders only to the city manager, 
but even then he must be acting in concert with his fel- 
low councilmen. 

These restrictions on individual councilmanic author- 
ity do not in any sense lessen the power or prestige of 
the council. On the contrary, unlike other systems of 
local government wherein the council exercises less than 
half of the municipal powers (the mayor having the 
test), the council under council-manager government 
completely dominates the entire governmental establish- 
ment through the exclusive power of policy making, and 
the selection and control of the city manager. 

The police chief in council-manager cities, then does 
not have the vexing and insoluble problem of’ being 
ordered to take some hasty or unwise action by a politi- 
tal superior who may have the best of intentions but 
who nevertheless is a stranger to the basic concepts of 
professional law enforcement. 
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Nor does the evil exist whereby a police chief can be 
successfully pressured by a local politician to fix a ticket 
or to extend preferential treatment to a “friend.” Such 
cases can simply be referred to the city manager and if 
the manager is worth his salt, he will back his police 
chief to the hilt, taking whatever consequences that may 
result. 

It is within this “insulated” atmosphere of non-political 
activity that professional law enforcement best thrives. 
It is not our intent to assert that this kind of atmosphere 
is developed only in council-manager cities. Such is not 
the case, for there are many instances where effective 
and harmonious relations are enjoyed between police 
chiefs and their political superiors. We do assert, how- 
ever, that the professional non-political administration of 
police department develops more logically and more en- 
duringly in the relationship between professional city 
manager and professional police chief. 


WHAT THE CITY MANAGER EXPECTS 
FROM THE POLICE CHIEF 


The relationship between the city manager and police 
chief is of major importance—so much so that the success 
or failure of a particular administration may well depend 
on how good a relationship has been developed. 

The chief is responsible to the manager for the proper 
conduct of all activities under his supervision. Because 
of the importance of the position, the manager has every 
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right to expect the chief to live up to a high standard of 
performance. In addition to the fundamental require- 
ments of leadership ability, honesty and integrity, the 
manager should expect the chief: 

1. To be technically competent and efficient, and to 
have a good grasp of the administrative aspects of law 
enforcement. 

2. To have a professional attitude toward his work 
and to strive to engender a similar attitude throughout 
the department. 

3. To be cognizant of the public relations function of 
the department, and to stress the importance of good 
public relations with his men. 

4. To be loyal to the department and to the city gov- 
ernment as a whole. 

5. To be familiar with good personnel practices, and 
to implement effective programs of recruitment, promo- 
tion, in-service training, etc. 

6. To be reasonably sensitive to public wants and needs 
but be steadfast in that every citizen—regardless of his 
station in life—will receive equal treatment under the 
law. 

7. To prepare a sound budget, taking into considera- 
tion the over-all financial status of the community. 

8. To keep the manager promptly informed concern- 
ing all unusual developments. 

9. To file informative reports at regular intervals on the 
routine work of the department. 

10. To follow the “completed staff work” concept in 
investigating and reporting on complaints or on assigned 
tasks of any nature. 

11. To be a “team man” in that he is willing to work 
harmoniously with the other department heads on mutual 
problems. 

12. To be willing to accept all final decisions of the 
manager and endeavor to implement them successfully. 


WHAT THE POLICE CHIEF EXPECTS 
FROM THE CITY MANAGER 


The relationship between the two men is by no means 
a one-way street. The chief has every right to expect cer- 
tain things from the city manager. The most obvious re- 
quirement is that the manager recognize the relative 
value of effective law enforcement in the community and 
that he lend his complete support to the achievement of 
top level performance. 

This involves not only moral encouragement but finan- 
cial support as well. The city manager must realize that 
competent individuals cannot be attracted to a career of 
police work unless they are adequately compensated for 
their work. The chief has every right to expect the man- 
ager to take the lead in obtaining satisfactory salary 
schedules for his men. The provision of suitable equip- 
ment falls in the same category. The task of effective 
police administration cannot be adequately accomplished 
unless the tools are available; the manager’s job is to 
provide them. 
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The chief should expect the manager to be available 
at all times to consult on unusual problems, and to lend 
a sympathetic ear in helping to solve them. 

The chief also should expect the manager to refrain 
from meddling in the internal administrative affairs of 
the department. The manager should be interested jp 
over-all performance, not in the technical details of law 
enforcement. The relationship should be founded on 
mutual respect and a mutual understanding and agree. 
ment on the basic goals of the department. 


POLICE WORK AS A PROFESSION 


The steady advance of police work toward profes- 
sional status is being enormously enhanced by such or- 
ganizations as the F.B.I., the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police, the Traffic Safety Institute, and the In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association. These organiza- 
tions serve as a clearing house for the exchange of infor. 
mation as well as for the establishment of recommended 
standards of performance. 

It is the provision of training opportunities, however, 
by which such organizations make their most effective 
contribution. For in the development of “an organized 
body of knowledge” we have the cornerstone of profes- 
sionalization. 

There are still many difficulties to be overcome. The 
very nature of police work makes it difficult for profes- 
sional standards to be uniformly developed and applied. 
We have in this country a remarkably decentralized ap- 
proach to local police work with approximately 40,000 
separate law enforcement agencies serving populations 
of sharply varying sizes. The job of accepting and apply- 
ing professional standards must, therefore, be the respon- 
sibility of each local government. 

J. Edgar Hoover has summed up the goal that lies 
ahead. To achieve the respect and dignity of profes- 
sional status, law enforcement agencies must be “steeped 
in democratic tradition, maintain the highest in ethics, 
and make their work a career of honor... .” 

We believe that the city managers, operating within 
their own professional framework, are most likely to 
bring within the grasp of the local departments the tools 
and resources of police professionalization. In our opit- 
ion, the city management profession has already demon- 
strated that it will be the means by which the decen- 
tralized and isolated police units in the United States will 
some day achieve full-fledged professionalization in the 
field of law enforcement. balla 





KILLER 


A total of 6,970 persons were victims in 1956 of murder 
and non-negligent manslaughter by use of such weapons 4 
the gun, knife, bludgeon, and poison. In the same year the 
automobile accounted for the death of 40,000. Said New 
York City Police Commissioner Stephen P. Kennedy: “The 


automobile is no longer merely a pleasure vehicle. It has be 
come, in fact, a weapon of destruction.” 
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AN EDITORIAL 


The police throughout the country now have at their 
disposal efficient communication facilities which permit 
rapid mobilization of field strength in the emergency. 
Communications engineering and the manufacturers of 
mobile police radio equipment have turned in an out- 
sanding record in the production of communication fa- 
cilities which surpass the most sanguine dreams of those 
who first experimented with the application of radio 
to police service in the late twenties. It is to be ob- 
served, however, with serious concern that the police 
generally are failing to use these facilities up to their 
full potential for tactical operations on a regional basis 
in criminal emergencies. 

Recognizing the gap between potential and perform- 
ance, the Michigan Association of Chiefs of Police, the 
Michigan Sheriffs’ Association and the State Police have 
launched an overhaul of the road blockade system in 
that state as a result of the escape of two gunmen across 
the border into Indiana after they had wounded one 
state police trooper and killed another. 

Following the Michigan shootings, the gunmen made 
their escape into Indiana after stealing a car from a 
Jackson housewife, whom they bound and gagged and 
left in another car they had stolen. When she freed her- 
self more than a half hour later and gave the alarm that 
the gunmen were in her car, presumably en route south 
of Jackson, the time needed to set up the blockade in 
that area and along the border was sufficient for them to 
make their getaway. Ohio and Indiana State Police who 
also had been alerted likewise did not have enough time 
to get their border blockades effectively established. 

In a later encounter the same night the thugs killed 
an Indiana trooper, wounded another trooper and a 
tity patrolman. One of the gunmen was killed and the 
second is awaiting trial in Indiana on a first degree 
murder charge. 

Meeting at State Police headquarters in East Lansing, 
dficers representing the three agencies discussed a new 
plan stressing closer coordination and improved com- 
munications. It will eliminate much duplication, afford 
greater coverage and drastically cut down the time re- 
quired to set up a blockade. 

Because of the number of cars involved in wide-scale 
blockades, police radios are often jammed with traffic 
and it is hoped to correct this by a system of predeter- 
mined assignments to blockade points which will leave 
the airways open for better operational control. A nine- 
man committee of the agencies will work out details and 
make periodic revisions if considered necessary. 

Other jurisdictions throughout the country may well 
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explore the opportunities for operational planning in ad- 
vance of the emergency. War is fought on maps. Careful 
analysis of major highways, access roads and laterals in 
any given area will reveal the amazingly small number 
of control points that need to be manned in order to set 
up an effective road blockade. 

With communication facilities available for prompt 
mobilization of field strength and with emergency plans 
worked out in advance, the way of the transgressor can 
be a one-way road leading straight to police headquar- 
ters, with the trials and tribulations that await him, for 
example, in the wake of a bank robbery, being brought 
to a socially acceptable conclusion. 

V. A. LEonaRD 


COLLEGE PLANT PROTECTION COURSE 
OFFERED 


The Department of Police Science and Administration, 
Los Angeles State College has inaugurated a course in 
Industrial Plant Protection, adding another to the impres- 
sive list of institutions offering preparation at the college 
level in this specialized investigative area. 

The scope of the course includes analysis of subject, 
need for protective measures, wartime versus peacetime, 
personnel control, pass and badge system, visitor control, 
methods of prevention, lock and key systems, investiga- 
tive procedures, watch and guard control, qualifications 
of guards, legal problems, status of guards and watch- 
men, plant safety, inspections, lighting requirements, first 
aid facilities, fire protection, organization for emergen- 
cies, security surveys, wartime security problems. 


SLIDE RULE RADIO SERVICING 


A pocket-size “Service Datalizer” slide-rule condensing 
information normally found in more than 50 instruction 
books has been devised for servicemen maintaining two- 
way radio systems. The Datalizer provides information 
on correct tuning, meter types, meter readings which 
normally occur in the transmitter and receiver during 
tuning, power supply information and other data on two- 
way equipment manufactured by GE in the past decade. 
The device is available for $1.50 from General Electric's 
independent authorized service stations located through- 
out the country or from the GE Communication Products 
Service Parts Organization. 

The technician begins by taking the model number of 
the unit being serviced from the equipment. He then ad- 
justs the slide rule so that the desired model number and 
associated information appear in a color-coded window. 
Data is provided on voltage readings, frequency range, 
crystal multiplication factors and normal power outputs 
the serviceman should expect. 

Also provided is information on receiver sensitivity, 
limited current readings, IF frequencies, crystal frequen- 
cies, bandwidth, voltage, tune-up procedures and formu- 
las for computing crystal frequencies. Input voltages for 
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power supplies, current drains, dc output voltage and 
types of power supplies to use also are included. Al- 
though it contains thousands of points of information, the 
Datalizer weighs less than three ounces. The device is 
available at $1.50 from General Electric Communication 
Products Service Parts Organization, Syracuse, N. Y. 


WHY IS TRAFFIC A PROBLEM? 


Those who drive or ride vehicles and those who walk 
on our streets and highways make up traffic, the indi- 
viduals plus the vehicles, not the vehicles themselves. 
The behavior of these individuals makes traffic safe or 
unsafe. Therefore, traffic safety depends largely on the 
behavior and attitudes of these individuals, and must 
be accepted as the responsibility of every motorist and 
pedestrian if our accident toll is to be curbed. 

Two things the individual must do to make traffic 
safe: (1) behave safely himself, and (2) support official 
activities including legislation, law enforcement and 
engineering improvements, to protect himself against 
the unsafe acts of other vehicle operators and pedes- 
trians. Consideration for the safety of others may be 
an added factor, but motives of self-preservation on the 
part of each of us can make traffic safe. However, an 
understanding of the hazards of civilization is essential 
to produce attitudes that can meet civilization on its 
own terms. 

It is obvious, however, that the public generally will 
not arrive at a point of high individual responsibility 
without good reasons and strong stimulation. To bring 
the public to this point calls for continuing, unremitting 
education. The initiative cannot be left to the nameless 
units of traffic nor to any one person. Traffic safety must 
be taught, instilled, developed in the individual by 
organized local effort—for traffic safety begins at home. 


It is a community problem and must be undertaken 
as such. 


SELECTIVE EDUCATION 


The traffic accident situation that comes closest to 
home is that which will hold the most interest for the 
individual. In analyzing the local traffic situation for 
purposes of improvement through public education, 
accident records are essential. Local and state records, 
with national statistics for comparison, give you the 


foundation and provide material for all phases of your 
program. 


Records reveal the direction selective education 


should take: (1) the places where the most accidents 
are happening; (2) the age and neighborhood groups 
most often involved; and (3) the law violations and 
other circumstances contributing to these accidents. 

For example, records may reveal facts about such 
groups as the following that will show a special need 
and also how to reach them: (1) racial groups; (2) in- 
come groups; (3) transients; {4) age groups, and 
(5) residents of certain neighborhoods. 
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In general education, accident analysis data may be 
used in point-by-point instructions on how to live with 
the automobile. 

Local accident statistics should be available from 
your police department; state figures from the state 
police, highway or motor vehicle department. Death 
figures for other cities and states and for the nation as 
a whole are published monthly by the National Safety 
Council. These figures for the year, with analyses as 
to type of accident, age groups of victims and drivers 
involved, time and place of accidents, seasonal break. 
downs, and accident causes all are included in ACCI- 
DENT FACTS, issued annually by the National Safety 
Council. 


HOOVER STRESSES DANGER IN OPENING 
FBI FILES 


In an address before the closing sessions of the 1957 
National Convention of the American Legion, J. Edgar 
Hoover, Director of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
called attention to the dangers inherent in opening the 
files of that investigative organization. He did not men- 
tion the United States Supreme Court but some of his 
statements apparently carried allusions to its recent de- 
cisions in Communist cases. Criticism of these decisions 
was contained in a resolution adopted by the Convention 
in which it took strong exception to one ruling that would 
open FBI files to Communist defendants. 

Mr. Hoover stated, “We are being stifled by techni- 
calities and by the throwing of roadblocks in the pathway 
of our traditional methods of justice. The bland refusal 
to recognize the public welfare and common sense too 
often result in the prostitution of the law in favor of evil. 

“It would be the worst kind of folly to allow the spy 
and subversive immunity through technical rather than 
logical interpretations of the law, while they plot the 
destruction of our Democratic form of government.” 

“Through ignorance or design,” Mr. Hoover stated, 
“some persons are confusing the issues and the result 
has been to bring about a dangerous atmosphere of 
complacency.” He warned against “easing up” on Com- 
munism because the Communist party membership in 
the United States has been declining. He stated, “The 
subversive movement today naturally presents a far more 
deadly menace than the Communist membership figure 
would indicate. History tells us of the devastation which 
a handful of fanatics strategically placed can bring. 
When we dismiss the danger of Communism as an ac 
tivity of a small dissident group, we move into a fools 
paradise. 

“FBI investigations show that there is a hard core of 
conspiratorial Reds controlled by Moscow. This under 
cover apparatus is a continuing aggressive force com 
stantly at work to subvert the American people. The 
influence of the subversity conspiracy,” he stated, “has 
been almost unbelievable, reaching deep into practically 
every walk of life.” 
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Of potential interest to the Polygraph field is the “Viso- 
ton,” which was designed specifically to improve the 
accuracy of indirect blood pressure determinations. An 
‘Infraton” capacity pickup is placed over the artery and 
the arterial sound and/or pulse waves are seen on a 
lng persistent oscilloscope screen. Pressure in the oc- 
cuding cuff is carefully regulated by a push-button, air 
valve in the instrument. Further information may be 
obtained from Medical-Electronics Development Co., 
400 Northern Boulevard, Great Neck, New York, U.S.A. 


BOY SCOUTS SELECT SAFETY THEME 
FOR 1958 


The Boy Scouts of America have announced that the 
Scout national service project for 1958 has been desig- 
nated as “National Safety Good Turn—1958,” in the 
interest and promotion of “accident prevention.” 

The purpose and objectives of this Scouting program 
ae to interest the youth of America in safety, and 
through them to help reduce the tragic toll of accidental 
deaths and injuries. Also to help arouse public concern 
om the part of adults about safety, and to cooperate with 
public officials, safety organizations and all those now 
supporting the safety movement. 


POLICE TRAINING AWARDS 


The Esso Safety Foundation, New York City, has an- 
tounced a grant of $36,000 for training in the police and 
traffic court fields. The Traffic Institute of Northwestern 
University, Evanston, IIl., and the Traffic Court Program 
of the American Bar Association, Chicago, each receive 
9,000; the University of Tennessee, Knoxville, $6,000, 
ind Fordham University, New York City; Northeastern 
University, Boston; Yale University, New Haven, Conn.; 
ind the University of Maryland, College Park, $3,000 
each, 

Under the grant, three one-week traffic court confer- 
aces and three two-week police traffic training courses 
have been or will be conducted during this year on the 
everal college campuses. Awards covering tuition and 
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living expenses are made to selected police departments 
and to traffic courts in each of the University areas to 
enable them to send representatives to the courses and 
conferences. In announcing the grant, John J. Hall, di- 
rector of the Esso Safety Foundation, said: “Our pur- 
pose in providing these funds is to help upgrade traffic 
law enforcement and thereby reduce traffic accidents. 
We believe the most effective way to do this is through 
the professional training of police and the conference 
program for traffic court officials.” 


MORE CITIES USE ONE-MAN POLICE 
PATROL CARS 


‘One-man patrol cars are used in 85 per cent of U.S. 
cities over 10,000 population for regular patrol work, 
according to the 1957 MUNICIPAL YEAR BOOK ( pub- 
lished by the International City Managers’ Assn.). Of 
1,137 reporting cities, 245 use one-man patrol cars ex- 
clusively and 720 cities use a combination of one- and 
two-man patrol cars. Nearly two-thirds use one-man cars 
on all three shifts during a 24-hour period. 


RCA POCKET-SIZE RADIO UNDERGOES TESTS 
AT SPEEDWAY AND WITH NEW YORK POLICE 


Radio Patrol: Pocket-size FM radio receiver, devel- 
oped by Radio Corporation of America for mobile com- 
munication service, is being field-tested by New York 
City Police Department. It is used for relaying police 
messages and instructions to patrolmen walking beats. 
(Above) Police Commissioner Stephen P. Kennedy 
(left) and Park Commissioner Robert Moses (right) ex- 
amine micro-miniature RCA radio worn by Patrolman 
Ernest Repetti during demonstration in Central Park. 
The first commercial pocket-size FM radio receiver of 
its type developed, the RCA device is a fully transistor- 
ized, 10-ounce instrument designed to provide exten- 
sions of several miles for radio systems now operating 
on 150-megacycle band. Radio Corporation of America, 
RCA Building, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 











CARTER OFFERS NEW 
GENEMOTOR DESIGN 
FOR 1958 


The entire line of Genemotors 
manufactured by Carter Motor Com- 
pany, 2711A W. George St., Chi- 
cago, has been redesigned for better 
performance and easier maintenance, 
according to Ray Simon, Chief En- 
gineer for the company. 

Carter Genemotors have been 
known in the electronics and com- 
munications industry for many years, 
and are used as power supplies for 
all leading makes of mobile and ma- 
rine radio equipment, as well as for 
laboratory and geophysical use. They 
supply a specified DC voltage and 
are operated from DC supply of 
whatever voltage is available. 

Most significant of the new fea- 
tures of the 1958 Carter Genemotors 
are two removable inspection covers, 
conveniently located at either end 
on top of the Genemotor housing. 
They permit easy access to the 
brushes, commutators and bearings 
for inspection and service, and elimi- 
nate the necessity of disassembling 
the end covers for these operations. 

A fan-cooled Genemotor has also 
been added to the Carter line, de- 
scribed in a new illustrated catalog, 
available on request to Frank Glau- 
bitz, Sales Engineer, Carter Motor 
Company, 2711A W. George St., 
Chicago. 


NEW ELECTRIC RIOT GUN 
LOCK AND HOLDER FOR 
PATROL CARS 


New Lecco-Lock Riot Gun Holder 
made by The Lake Erie Chemical 
Co. is designed for instant, safe ac- 
cess to weapons during emergencies. 
Its split-second, electrically operated 
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push-button release requires no keys. 

Lecco-Lock Riot Gun Holder per- 
mits guns to be locked in a ready to 
use position in police cars. New 
Lecco-Lock is adjustable to accom- 
modate shotguns, rifles, carbines and 
sub-machine guns. Lecco-Lock 
solves the problem of lost or fum- 
bled keys when attempting to un- 
lock a riot gun in emergencies. It 
saves seconds which may save lives. 

This carefully engineered device 
operates by an easily concealed push 
button that is wired through the ig- 
nition switch for double protection 
against theft. Lecco-Lock operates 
only when the ignition switch is 
“on,” with power from either 6 or 
12 volt ignition systems. The unit, 
finished in permanent black, alumi- 





lite, is of rugged aluminum alloy 
construction, and is easy to install. 

Lecco-Lock is fully guaranteed by 
the maker, The Lake Erie Chemical 
Co., 3100 Lakeside Avenue, Cleve- 
land 14, Ohio. Write for information. 


AYRES APPOINTED TO 
PURDUE UNIVERSITY 
POLICE SCIENCE STAFF 


Prof. Loren D. Ayres, formerly of 
the Indiana State Police and the 
police administration school at Indi- 
ana University has joined the police 
training staff of the Public Safety In- 
stitute at Purdue University. 

“His broad understanding of the 
police services in Indiana and of mu- 
nicipal and state police work will 
provide a background for an expand- 
ing police training program on the 
Purdue campus in the extension cen- 
ters, and in the field program 


throughout the state,” Prof. Shelby 





Gallien, Institute Director, said jy 
making the announcement. 

Professor Ayres was born in Gut. 
ler, attended high school at Delphi 
and received his B.A. degree in po. 
lice administration and M.A. in goy. 
ernment from Indiana University, 
He joined the Indiana State Police 
in 1935 and remained in active po. 
lice work until 1949. He was for. 
merly Ist sergeant of the West La- 
fayette State Police Post. 

In addition to his practical police 
experience and academic training at 
Indiana, Professor Ayres was the re- 
cipient of a full year fellowship from 
the Traffic Institute at Northwestem 
University. He has attended numer- 
ous police training short courses and 
conferences throughout the United 
States and participated actively in 
the statewide regional training pro- 
gram in Indiana. While at Indiana 
University, Professor Ayres served as 
Director of the Security Training In- 
stitute, Assistant Director of Safety, 
and Acting Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Police Administration. 

He has been active in professional 
police organizations and is a mem- 
ber of the Indiana Chiefs of Police 
Association, National Peace Officers 
Association, International Associa- 
tion of Arson Investigators, former 
Indiana State Troopers Association, 
and a charter member of Lambda 
Alpha Epsilon, police professional 
fraternity. 
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INDIANA TOLL ROAD 
COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEM | PUR 

AND ROAD PATROL 


Chief Radioman for the Indiana} TI 
State Police Toll Road Patrol is| sti 
Charles Woodard of New Carlisle, | Purd 
Indiana. From the communications 1958 
center at Granger, he transmits mes | ‘6s 
sages to mobile units on the highway i s 
and to other maintenance buildings] ‘ty, 
along the road. The messages alt 
flashed with the aid of seven mict0- 
wave towers, which tie the General 
Electric communication network te] T 
gether. sma 

New super-highways have i fas a 
creased the communications prob] mor 
lems of law enforcement patrols} shoy 
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Forty-six men are assigned to a spe- 
tial State Police unit along the Indi- 
ana Toll Road and cruise the high- 
way constantly, maintaining radio 
contact with maintenance and police 
buildings en route. The radio system 
for the Toll Road was engineered by 
General Electric Company and pro- 
vides swift communications between 
state police and highway mainte- 
nance crews. 


|PURDUE SCHEDULES ARSON 


SEMINAR 


The Fourteenth Annual Arson In- 
vestigators Seminar will be held at 
Purdue University April 28-May 2, 
1958, For further details contact Pro- 
fessor Shelby Gallien, Director, Pub- 
lic Safety Institute, Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Indiana. 


A NEW TRAFFIC IDEA—THE 
PEDESTRIAN MALL 

The central business district in 

smaller communities can be retained 

& an economic center if it is made 

more convenient and attractive for 

shoppers. This is the premise upon 
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which extensive proposals have been 
made for the center of Mooresville, 
North Carolina (10,000). 

The report, prepared by traffic and 
planning consultants, proposes that 
the four-block central business dis- 
trict be designed ultimately to be- 
come a single, large block with all 
through traffic routed around the 
new section (see City Hall Book- 
shelf). Off-street parking would be 
provided through an extensive series 
of interior lots to serve stores and 
other establishments. About 600 feet 
of the principal street in the business 
district would be closed off entirely 
to automobile traffic, except emer- 
gency vehicles, and made into a pe- 
destrian mall with planted islands of 
trees and shrubs. The interior park- 
ing lots and the pedestrian areas 
would be connected by pedestrian 
walks. Truck loading zones would be 
provided at the edges of the parking 
lots or from unclosed portions of ex- 
isting streets. 

The report proposes that uniform- 
ity of store fronts and displays be 
achieved through cooperative action 
by the various business establish- 
ments. Uniformity in appearance 
would be achieved through colored 
aluminum and glass panels and a 
continuous canopy along store fronts 
to serve the pedestrian. 

The first phase of the program, to 
be completed by 1965, calls for 
establishment of off-street parking 
lots, a trash collection system, the 
remodeling of building fronts and 
backs, planting of trees, and convert- 
ing to parallel parking on streets. 
The second phase, to be started 
when automobile traffic reaches 
11,000 vehicles per day, calls for ad- 
ditional off-street parking, closing 
the principal street and constructing 
the pedestrian mall, and the comple- 
tion of tree planting and other land- 
scaping. 

The plan provides great promise 
for retaining and even expanding the 
retail business that draws upon per- 
sons residing within a 10-mile radius 
of the city. The idea offers possibili- 
ties for any small community facing 
retail trade competition from nearby, 
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larger cities.—Reported by Ridley T. 
Nichol, city manager, Mooresville, in 
Pusiic MANAGEMENT, October, 1957. 


Note: A feature article on this 
new development with photographic 
illustrations will appear in a forth- 
coming issue of POLICE. 


NEW LOS ANGELES 
ALARM SYSTEM 


Los Angeles Deputy Police Chief 
Arthur C. Hohmann, center, oper- 
ates Los Angeles’ new all-purpose 
fire and public emergency alarm sys- 
tem August 15. Deputy Fire Chief 





Don T. Hibbard, left, and Acting 
Mayor John S. Gibson, president of 
the Los Angeles’ City Council assist 
Hohmann. Los Angeles has installed 
310 units of the system, called Phon- 
Alarm, which for the first time al- 
lows a person reporting an emer- 
gency to talk directly to a dispatcher 
in the city’s Central Alarm Station, 
give specific details regarding the 
emergency and what is needed, so 
that the right protective agency and 
right equipment can be sent without 
loss of time. Los Angeles is the first 
city in the nation to install Phon- 
Alarm. Units will installed in 
Tacoma, Washington, next month. 


be 


CALIFORNIA ARSON 
SEMINAR 


The Fifth Annual Arson and Fire 
Investigation Seminar is scheduled 
to be held at the University of Cali- 
fornia in Berkeley, June 16-20, 1958. 
For details communicate with Mr. 
Thomas S. Ward, Supervisor of Fire 
Training, State Education Building, 
721 Capitol Avenue, Sacramento 14, 
California. 
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VEHICULAR DESK (PAT. PEND.) 


Vehicular Desk (Pat. Pend.) by Product Development 
Corporation, highly flexible and adjustable 8” x 12” alu- 
minum construction with 1” deep basket welded to un- 
derside, full 90° up and down indexing from horizontal 
or writing position; spring wire mounted in pencil holder 
retains completed papers in basket; sturdy clip at top 
of desk holds paper work in delivery sequence. 





Desk easily slips off “U” mounting bracket so driver 
may take into point of delivery; mounting bracket fas- 
tens to underside dashboard flange with spring loaded 
self-threading screw; desk light optional. 

Ordered by Airlines, two-way Radio Truck and Van 
Fleets; taxicabs and for police cars; sales fleets, passenger 
cars, and service, food and beverage vehicles. 

“Nite Lite” optional equipment. Price complete, $24.00, 
singly. Product Development Corporation, P. O. Box 789, 
Norwalk, Conn. 


PURDUE UNIVERSITY SCHEDULES POLICE 
TRAINING PROGRAMS 


Under the direction of Professor Shelley W. Gallien, 
the Public Safety Institute of Purdue University con- 
tinues its contributions to American police service with 
a strong schedule of police conferences, short courses 
and seminars during the spring months. Included are: 


TRAFFIC RECORDS SEMINAR Mar. 10-14, 1958 


A practical training course for all police personnel assigned to 
traffic records, including methods and techniques of filing and 
processing, record analysis, and summary interpretation. 


BASIC POLICE SCHOOL Mar. 17-29, 1958 


A training course to meet the practical needs of police recruits 
and persons entering the enforcement field. An 88-hour general 
police training course to properly orient the new police officer 
in the broad responsibilities of enforcement. 


TRAFFIC COURT CONFERENCE April 8-10, 1958 


A conference for justices of the peace, traffic court judges, prose- 
cutors, enforcement officials, city court clerks, state officials, and 
persons interested in better traffic court procedures and techniques. 
ARSON INVESTIGATORS SEMINAR April 28-May 2, 1958 


“~, 


A training course for officials interested in arson investigation 
and prevention. Course is open to municipal officials, industrial 
protection departments, all governmental agencies, insurance and 
underwriting organizations, defense service, and persons actively 
engaged in arson control and prevention. 


In addition, the Police Administration Program will throughoy 
the year, offer short courses and seminars in such areas as: Police. 
Management, Training Methods and Programs, Safety Education 
for Police, Chemical Tests for Intoxication, Simplified Basic Traf. 
fic Engineering Techniques, and others. 

Information concerning enrollment and other details may 
obtained by addressing Professor Shelley W. Gallien, Directo, 
Public Safety Institute, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana, 


SUPERVISION OF POLICE PERSONNEL May 13-15, 1958 


A course of study to review basic supervisor responsibilities jp 
the areas of: directing officer performance; teaching; evaluating. 
and reporting. The training is designed to provide quality super. 
vision throu 4 proper training and guidance in the techniques and 
theory of effective supervision for the enforcement officer. 


FOREIGN POLICE ADMINISTRATION Spring, 1958 


A 30-day intensive police administration seminar for foreign 
police supervisors and administrators interested in learning Ameri- 
can police operations. 


TRAFFIC CONTROL SEMINAR ‘ Spring, 1958 


A course designed to improve community traffic control through 
basic traffic engineering procedures used effectively by small towns 
and cities without the services of a professional traffic engineer, A 
lay approach to fundamentals of field study methods, traffic con- 
trol devices, street markings, signs, signals, and the simplified 
interpretation and presentation of basic traffic data. 


POLICE MANAGEMENT PLANNING Spring, 1958 


A realistic study of future police problems, an analysis of the 
procedures, and the external and internal influences involved in 
placing plans in operation. The seminar will consider the planning 
process in terms of police organization, personnel, budget, train- 
ing, operations, records, controls, and leadership. 


JUVENILE OFFICERS CONFERENCE Spring, 1958 


A conference for city, county, and state officials responsible for | 


control, prevention, investigation, treatment, and supervision of 
delinquent juveniles. The conference will review the role of the 
police, the Department of Public Welfare, private youth agencies, 
juvenile courts, and other state institutions meeting the delinquent 
youth problem. 
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California Highway Patrol orders 287 more 


They don’t fool—those California Highway Patrol 
officials. To sell them a fleet of cars that must cover 
some of the toughest terrain in the land, you’ve 
got to prove what those cars can do—and take. 


In a recent test, the new ’58 Dodge competed with 
four other makes for acceleration, top speed, 
braking, handling ease and stability. As a result of 
these demonstrations, Dodge was awarded an order 
for 287 more Pursuits to join a larger Dodge fleet 
already in service there. Here are some of the 
highlights of this test: 


ACCELERATION—In a quarter-mile run from a 
standing start, Dodge topped the field by attaining 
a speed of 85.41 mph. 


BRAKING—The Dodge average for three ‘“‘panic’’ 
stops from 60 mph. was 125 feet. Other makes 
required 157, 169, 193 and 223 feet. 
“FADE”—Dodge withstood eight fast stops from 
60 mph. without developing “fade.” 


SWEPT-WING 58 


Tests like these, plus the many standard heavy 
duty features and highly desirable Dodge ‘‘exclu- 
sives” like Torsion-Aire Ride and Total-Contact 
Brakes, have put Dodge Pursuits in the service of 
many Law Enforcement organizations. 


Your local Dodge dealer will be happy to let you 
take the wheel and compare the 1958 Dodge with 
your present equipment. 








Built and Powered for Law Enforcement Work 





ge PURSUIT 


America's Finest WEAR the Finest! 


Uniform Fabrics 


USED BY ALL LEADING 
UNIFORM MANUFACTURERS 
IN THE U.S.A.! 


FOR YOUR DEPARTMENT’S FOOL-PROOF 
PROTECTION SPECIFY & DEMAND BRAWNY 
BLUES UNIFORM FABRIC 
There is absolutely no substitute for the strength, 
stamina, and maximum wear that only BRAWNY 
BLUES offer. Laboratory tested and approved, 
BRAWNY BLUES are Indigo Yarn Dyed with a 
uniformity of shade never before equalled! How 

can you tell BRAWNY BLUES fabric? 


Look for the Fabric That Identifies Itself! 
Only BRAWNY BLUES feature exclusive woven 
stripe on the back of the fabric. Demand BRAWNY 
BLUES fabric from your uniform supplier in the 
style and weight of your choice. Worn—Tested— 
and Approved by Many Police Departments! 


BRAWWNY Fabric Sold Exclusively Through 


BLUES 
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341 SOUTH FRANKLIN STREET CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 





